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the coal claim payments have been re- 
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**Name of Road on request. 


The Wine Railway Appliance Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 







per car in a three year period.” 


‘ —From a eommittee report 
n on a large Eastern road.** 
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You should know this 


about steel 


Ordinary steel—carbon steel—does not meet 
the requirements of certain locomotive parts 
for many different reasons, but an alloy steel 
can be made to meet their needs exactly. The 
character of an alloy steel can be made what 
it needs to be—stronger, tougher, more duc- 
tile, more elastic, and without loss of machin- 

ability. An Interstate Metallurgist can help 
you choose your steel and Interstate precise 
manufacture can make sure you'll get it. 
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INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Rivets and Cut Tacks 
Iron Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 


— - Snterstate 
Alloy Steels 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave.; 








Detroit, Washington Boulevard 
Building; Milwaukee, First Wisconsin National Bank Bidg.; St. Paul, Merchants National 
Bank Building; St. Louis, International Life Building; 





Kansas City, Reliance Building 
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Railroad Interest in Air Transport 


N the Railway Age of April 7 was a news item telling 

of another railway which has given an official ex- 
pression of its interest in the possibilities of air trans- 
portation by the appointment of a special committee to 
keep in touch with developments along this line. In 
this instance, the road is the Missouri Pacific. In ap- 
pointing a standing committee on aviation, it has fol- 
lowed the example of several other railways. Similar 
action will doubtless be taken by other lines in the near 
future. Air transportation has seized the imagination of 
railway men, and there is ample evidence that they are 
willing to make use of it in conjunction with railway 
operation. This seems to be an adequate answer to 
those who have criticised the railways on account of 
their conservatism toward motor coach and truck oper- 
ation. It is true that a number of obstacles must be 
overcome before air transportation will take its place 
beside the railways and the highway lines as a carrier 
which has proved its dependability as well as its useful- 
ness. In the meantime, however, it appears that the 
railways are awake to the desirability of keeping in- 
formed about the progress that the airplane lines are 
making, so that when the appropriate time times comes 
they will not fail to take advantage of the opportunity 
for super-fast supplementary service afforded by the 
airplane. 


What Has Been Accomplished 
in Draft Gear Maintenance? 


HE agitation for better draft gear protection for 

freight cars, implying the replacement of gears 
which are deficient, because of either improper design 
or lack of maintenance, is not new. In 1915, J. C. 
Fritts, at that time master car builder of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, said, “A very careful check of 
cars placed on shop tracks for repairs in several parts 
of the country shows that an average of 71 per cent are 
so placed on account of defects that have developed due 
to shocks, and of a lot of 1,000 cars recently transferred, 
it was found that over 80 per cent of the failures were 
also due to shocks” In the same year, F. F. Gaines, 
then superintendent of motive power of the Central 
of Georgia, said that the draft gear is the weakest part 
of the car and the onq needing immediate attention, 
maintaining that an analysis of car repair bills for a 
period of six months showed that 38.9 per cent of the 
money was expended for draft gear parts and connec- 
tions. The question may well be asked, What has been 
accomplished in the past 15 years to improve these draft 
gear conditions? That the problem has by no means 
been solved is indicated by the action of the American 
Railway Association, Mechanical Division, in authoriz- 
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ing draft gear tests at Purdue University with a view 
to developing a specification for draft gears which will 
satisfactorily meet modern operating requirements. An- 
other hopeful sign for the final solution of the problem 
is the valuable work which a number of individual 
roads are doing in the periodical inspection and main- 
tenance of gears on system-owned cars. It is doubtful 
if money can be spent on many railroads in a way which 
will bring relatively bigger returns. 


A Surprising Increase in 
Capacity of Single Track 


ON an 82-mile section of exceedingly busy single 

track through mountainous territory with numerous 
sharp curves around high bluffs, train movements were 
directed by manual block and train orders, using a per- 
missive card for following movements of freight trains. 
The operating officers considered that this method of 
operation resulted in the greatest possible track capac- 
ity, and when the installation of automatic signals was 
proposed as a safety measure strenuous objections were 
presented. However, much to the surprise of the offi- 
cers of this line, experience has shown that the train 
movements were speeded up and track capacity increas- 
ed after the automatic signals were installed. The ex- 
planation of this increased capacity lies in the fact that 
with the manual block a train following another into a 
block was forced to run at limited speed throughout the 
entire block, prepared to stop at any point and watching 
carefully around curves for the preceding train which 
might be just ahead or which, on the other hand, might 
have passed out of the block shortly after the first 
train entered it. With the automatic signals, however, 
when the engineman of a following train gets a clear in- 
dication he knows that the preceding train is at lea’st 
two blocks in advance and he, therefore, proceeds at 
normal rather than limited speed. As a result the 
average speed of all trains has been increased, which 
has been a surprise to many of those interested in the 
installation of the signals and the operation of the di- 
vision. 


Curtailing Losing Services 
an Important Railroad Task 


HE task of the railroads in the period of change 

when the balance between railway and highway trans- 
portation is being worked out has two aspects. The 
first is, of course, to make sure by providing a high 
grade of service that no more business goes to the high- 
way than it is economically the best fitted to handle. 
The second is the readjustment of railroad service to 
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conform to the new requirements placed upon it. The 
solution of the first problem involves the retention of 
and increase in remunerative traffic. That of the second 
looks to the abandonment of services no longer re- 
quired and the substitution of less costly agencies of 
transportation for the more costly. Both problems are 
equally important, since both have a direct bearing on 
net return. Among the various steps taken to reduce 
services no longer required come the ahandonment of 
non-remunerative trains and even of some light-traffic 
lines, the substitution of rail motor cars and motor 
coaches for trains which do not pay their way, and the 
abandonment of agency stations where traffic has all 
but disappeared. As an instance of how far traffic may 
fall off before a station is abandoned, a recent case of 
application for such authority may be cited where the 
station in question sold an average of seven tickets a 
day, most of them covering only a short distance, and 
where gross receipts from freight were only about $5 
in a year. The agent at this station earned wages to- 
taling over $1,300 in a year. Reduction in service, no 
matter how poorly it is patronized, generally meets with 
resistance. It would appear, however, that railroad 
officers who can effectively meet this resistance and ef- 
fect constant curtailment of such expenses can probably 
do as much for the net revenues of a railroad as the 
most successful traffic solicitors. They deserve the 
greatest encouragement in their work. 


An Indication of Progress 


HE comment has been current in iron and steel 

circles in recent weeks to the effect that the rail- 
ways have now practically completed the placing of or- 
ders for their current year’s rail requirements, while 
their track accessories contracts are scarcely less ad- 
vanced. Since this involves about three million tons of 
rails and more than a million tons of accessories, with 
an expenditure of nearly 200 million dollars, it is a buy- 
ing movement of no mean magnitude. 

In view of the early date of completion of this large 
purchasing program, it is not out of place to compare 
it with the practices of the past. Such a comparison 
shows at once a marked contrast with the conditions 
which prevailed for many years up to as recently as ten 
years ago, when practically none of the roads ordered 
its rails until spring and many of them delayed placing 
their contracts until after July 1. This delay was due 
to the termination of the railways’ fiscal year on June 
30. When the Interstate Commerce Commission 
changed the termination of the year to December 31 
the incentive to postpone rail orders and delivery until 
the middle of the summer and the season’s heaviest 
maintenance work until the fall in order to throw the 
charges into the next fiscal year, was removed. As a 
result, the roads are free to order their rail in any sea- 
son that contributes most to economy of laying it. That 
they have taken advantage of this condition is shown 
by this year’s activity. 

This change has led to another innovation which is 
believed by many roads to contribute also to economy in 
laying rail—namely, the placing of it in the winter when 
other track work is of necessity at a minimum and ade- 
quate experienced forces are available. While this latter 
practice is not yet universal, it is widely followed and 
is gaining adherents yearly, as evidenced by the increas- 
ingly large proportion of the rail that is being ordered 
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in November and December of each year for delivery 
in January and February. 

It is only by looking backward occasionally and com- 
paring present practices with those of the past that one 
can gain an accurate idea of the progress that is being 
made in the development of economical practices. Such 
retrospect shows striking changes in the handling of rail 
in the last decade with marked contribution to economy 
of operation. 


The Pension Problem 


HERE has been a distinct tendency in post-war years 

for many organizations, both industrial and other- 
wise, to install adequate provisions for the retirement of 
employees who have reached a certain age or who are for 
other reasons incapacitated. The first requirement in 
approaching this problem is to have a thorough study 
made under competent actuarial guidance. This essen- 
tial was clearly pointed out in a report on industrial 
pensions which was published by the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York in 1920. The invariable result of 
such a study is usually staggering, in that it indicates 
the very great expense which will be involved, since 
provision must be made for the establishment of a 
fund to cover the accrued liability which has been piling 
up from year to year because of the long service on the 
part of many of the employees. Logically, a certain 
amount of money should have been set aside regularly 
for this purpose from the time each employee first en 
tered the service. 

Not a few organizations have been discouraged from 
establishing pension plans, because they could not devise 
ways and means of setting up a sufficient fund to cover 
this liability; particularly since actuarial studies have 
shown that without such a provision the amount of 
money which will have to be taken from the operating 
revenues each year will eventually become so great as 
to seem almost prohibitive. 

Some of the railroads established pension systems 
many years ago when the.importance of actuarial guid- 
ance was not recognized, and most of the other railroads 
which have since started pension funds have copied the 
methods and practices followed by pioneers. As a result, 
in most cases, thorough actuarial studies have not been 
made and adequate funds have not been set up to cover 
the accrued liability to date; moreover, no attempt is 
being made in most cases to add currently to such funds 
on the basis of the liability which is accruing from 
month to month, or from year to year. It has already 
been pointed out in these pages that this will cause a 
steady increase in the demands upon the operating reve- 
nues of the future, which may reach a point that may 
prove embarrassing and make necessary a retrenchment 
in the pension plans. 

The situation is all the more involved in the case of 
the railroads, because in its effort to protect the. public 
by getting the government’s share of any earnings in 
excess of six per cent, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not clearly indicated a willingness to allow 
contributions to the funding of pension plans to be 
charged to operating expenses. The successful work- 
ing out of this problem means so much to the railroads 
and their employees, that it would seem that no effort 
should be spared to discover exactly what the future 
requirements will be on a sound actuarial basis, and then 
with the help of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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to find some way of solving the problem of funding the 
pension plans on a basis which will be equitable to all 
concerned, including the public. 


Railway Earnings and Prospects 


OME recent railway results and business forecasts 
S tend to cause more optimism regarding railroad 
total earnings and net operating income than has been 
felt for some time. At the end of January the Class I 
roads had shown a decline of net operating income for 
10 consecutive months, comparison being made with the 
corresponding months of the year before. 

In November the decline was 25 per cent and in 
December 30 per cent. In January, however, it was 
only 7 per cent, while for February the roads have 
reported a slight gain, the figure for February, 1927, 
being $69,516,412, and for February, 1928, $70,064,223. 
This outcome in February was in some measure due to 
the fact that it included an extra day. Total operating 
revenues, however, were 2.8 per cent less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. The gain in net was due principally to 
a small decrease in taxes and a reduction of 3.7 per 
cent in the operating expenses. 

Immediately on the heels of the comparatively favor- 
able report of railway financial results in February 
came the joint forecast of the Regional Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, regarding prob- 
able freight car requirements in the second quarter ot 
1928. This presages an increase in April, May and 
June of 3.7 per cent in shippers’ total demand for cars, 
as compared with their demands in the second quarter 
of 1927. Only the Trans-Missouri-Kansas, the Pa- 
cific Coast, the Ohio Valley and the New England 
boards anticipate a reduction in the demands for 
freight cars in their territories, while the other nine 
boards anticipate increases ranging from less than 1 
per cent in the Atlantic States region to almost 11 per 
cent in the Allegheny region and to almost 13 per cent 
in the Middle Western region. Freight business was 
larger in the first quarter of 1927 than in the first quar- 
ter of any earlier year, and a decline was expected in 
the first quarter of 1928. The forecast of the shippers’ 
boards for the second quarter, which is based on a 
survey made throughout the country, indicates that 
an increase in general business activity of considerable 
proportions is expected by men engaged in almost all 
branches of production and commerce. ; 

The principal immediate need of the railways is for 
more freight business. It would be easy to become 
too enthusiastic over the improvement in the trend of 
net operating income shown in January and February. 
Total operating revenues in those months were $914,- 
000,000, a decrease of $43,000,000, or 4.5 per cent, as 
compared with total earnings in the first two months 
of 1927. Operating expenses were $712,000,000, which 
represented a reduction of $38,000,000, or 5.1 per 
cent, as compared with those for the first two months 
of 1927. When operating expenses are reduced more 
in proportion than total earnings, it is usually largely 
because of retrenchments in expenditures for main- 
tenance. 

And, in fact, expenditures for both maintenance of 
equipment and maintenance of way have been in 
process of curtailment for several months. This has 
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involved reductions in the number of employees and 
in purchases of materials and supplies. Reductions of 
railway purchases tend to cause reductions in employ- 
ment by manufacturers and also curtailment of their 
purchases of fuel, raw materials, etc. In December, 
1927, the railways had only 1,660,338 employees, or 
113,526 less than in December, 1926. Between July, 
1927, and December, 1927, the number of their em- 
ployees declined almost 163,000, and the number in 
December was smaller than in any other month since 
August, 1922, when the number had been abnormally 
reduced by the nation-wide strike of employees in their 
shops. The reductions in operating expenses in Jan- 
uary and February were due in large measure to the 
policy of retrenchment reflected in the large decline 
in the number of employees which occurred in the lat- 
ter part of 1927. 

Retrenchment becomes necessary when business de- 
clines, and this is especially true in an industry such 
as the railroad, which is being conducted on a much 
narrower margin of profit than before the war and 
in which the average return earned on inves*ment 
1927 was only 4.4 per cent. If long continued, how- 
ever, it_must result in deterioration of railroad physical 
properties and service. 

It is very bad for employees who are thrown out 
of work and for manufacturers who are dependent on 
the railways for a market. Its immediate effects 
ramify and tend to cause stagnation throughout busi- 
ness, and if long continued it must cause serious 
trouble and losses to all branches of industry and com- 
merce because of the deterioration of railway service 
to which it must lead. The railroad industry is so 
huge, it affords directly and indirectly a market for so 
many concerns and employment for so many people, 
and it is so vital to the general and economic welfare 
that it should be kept in condition to render good and 
adequate service, that the government’s policy of 
narrowly restricting its net earnings even in years 
of prosperity becomes a serious menace to all classes 
of people in every period when traffic declines because 
of the sharp retrenchments it virtually forces the rail- 
roads to make. 

With the prospects of freight business now appar- 
ently improving, it is to be hoped that there will also 
be an improvement in the government’s policy of regu- 
lation in order that the railways may make, through 
the employment of more men, larger purchases of 
equipment, materials and supplies, and the rendering of 
good service, the contribution to the general prosperity 
that should be made by an industry of such magnitude. 


The Meaning of 
Per Diem Figures 


CS figures of per diem credits or deb- 
its cannot be used safely, as they are more or less 
generally, as a yardstick for measuring the relative ef- 
ficiency of car movement, either as between railways, 
or on the same railway for different years. There are 


too many elements entering into per diem figures, other 
than efficient car movement, to admit of a comparison 
on that basis. In fact, without a thorough analysis, per 
diem figures reflect merely that a railway is so much 
money in or out of pocket, as the case may be. 
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Before making any attempt to use such figures in 
determining the results obtained in car movement, many 
factors must be considered. For example, the owner- 
ship of equipment is a potent factor. In this connec- 
tion, there comes to mind a railway that has on its 
rails an average of 10,000 cars per day, with a total 
car ownership of 7,600 cars. Manifestly, at the end of 
the year, or at any other time, this railway must face 
a per diem debit. In any comparison of per diem 
figures, this railway would make a poor showing. 
Nevertheless, on this line, cars are handled efficiently 
and excellent results are being obtained. Another con- 
trolling factor is the class of commodity moving, taken 
in conjunction with the volume of the various classes of 
traffic, compared with the number of cars of each class 
owned. An analysis of this factor in the per diem 
figures of any railway will usually show that its in- 
fluence is far greater in producing credits or debits than 
car movement. The percentage of unserviceable cars 
on the line also exercises considerable influence. _ For- 
eign bad order cars are fruitful producers of per diem 
debits. In this case, the controlling factor is the ef- 
ficiency of inspection at interchange points, which has 
no connection with efficient or inefficent car movement. 

Even after all of these factors have been taken into 
consideration, it is a difficult matter to obtain an accu- 
rate picture of relative car movement from the per 
diem figures. The influence of the various factors is to a 
certain extent indefinite and can only be represented by 
approximations. Per diem figures should be watched 
closely and their importance should not be overlooked. 
However, before any attempt is made to use them as 
measures of operating efficiency in car movement, much 
care should be taken or the conclusions are likely to be 
erroneous and misleading. 


Should Ties Be 
Renewed Out of Face? 


HE chief engineer of a large western railway, in 
discussing the opportunities for improvement in 
track maintenance practices, recently expressed the 
opinion that greater economy could be secured by 
periodic renewals of the track structure out of face. 
He contended that the complete replacement of ties 
and the general resurfacing of the track with consider- 
able quantities of new ballast at the time of relaying 
the rails would result in placing the track in a condi- 
tion that would call for little attention from section 
forces until the time for another general overhauling. 
This, in general, is the practice on European railways. 
On the four English systems, for example, from 50 to 
70 per cent of all ties inserted are used in out-of-face 
rebuilding of a small portion of the main-track mileage 
each year. It has been argued that European practices 
cannot be applied in America because out-of-face re- 
newal is economical only if the usable ties removed are 
again inserted in track, and that this cannot be done in 
America because the value of a second-hand tie, as de- 
termined by its remaining availible life, is not sufficient 
to pay for the labor cost for re-inserting it. The near- 


est approach to European practice which is practicable 
in this country, it is contended, is to restrict major tie 
renewals to alternate years and to insist upon a mini- 
mum disturbance of the track structure in the inter- 
mediate years. 
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That improved practices have brought about a re. 
adjustment of values in this regard is evident from the 
fact that at least one American railroad has found j 
profitable to salvage released ties, for as reported by 
George J. Ray, chief engineer of the Delaware, Lacka. 
wanna & Western, in an address at the convention o; 
the Roadmasters association last fall, that road has 
found it profitable to re-insert in secondary tracks 5% 
per cent of ali treated ties removed from mai 
tracks. 

Furthermore, he indicated that it would soon |» 
possible for that road to secure its side-track ties ex- 
clusively from those discarded from main-track service. 

The track structure of American railroads differs in 
many respects from that in vogue in Europe, but with 
the greater attention that is being given to the protec- 
tion of ties from decay and mechanical injury, and the 
introduction of increasingly heavy tie plates and strong- 
er track fastenings, this difference is not now as marked 
as it was formerly. This raises the question whether 
the increasing similarity in track construction calls for 
a greater similarity in maintenance policies. It is a 
subject worth careful study. 


Government Subsidizing of 
Competition with Railways 


HE railways have wisely protested 10 Congress 

through A. P. Thom, general counsel, and Dr. C. 
5S. Ducan, economist, of the Association of Railway 
Executives, against the proposed legislation to increase 
from five million to ten million dollars the capitalization 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose 
of extension of its service. Usually the railways have 
refrained from having proposed inland waterway legis- 
lation discussed by men who could speak authoritatively 
for all of them. Experience seems to show that it is 
unwise for them to refrain from adopting a definite 
policy regarding any legislative or regulatory proposal 
affecting them or from having their views on it and the 
reasons for them authoritatively expressed. Most ques- 
tions affecting them will fail to get consideration on 
their merits unless discussed by men who can speak for 
the railways as a whole. 

The proposal to expand the service of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation at government expense is an 
extreme illustration of the many unfair and economi- 
cally unsound proposals regarding transportation which 
are not only being advocated by politicians but even by 
many business men. Many of the same business men 
who advocate “keeping the government out of business” 
are ardent advocates of putting it more and more into 
the transportation business. What they apparently want 
is for it to stay out of their business, but not out of 
other people’s business. 

One argument advanced for the extensive develop- 
ment of inland waterways is that they will be needed to 
“relieve” the railways. They never will be needed to 
“relieve” the railways if the railways are fairly regu- 
lated. There is no limit to the extent to which the ca- 
pacity of the railways can be expanded at a reasonabl 
cost provided they are allowed to earn enough to pa\ 
a return on the capital required for expansion. Further- 
mofe, most of the proposed inland waterways would 
“relieve” the railways of traffic only in months of favor- 
able weather conditions when they are best able to han 
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dle it, and throw it back on them in seasons of bad 
weather when it is most difficult to handle it. 


“Cheapening” Transportation 


Another argument made is that the development of 
inland waterways and an increase of the service upon 
them is needed to “cheapen transportation”. But who 
has offered any real evidence that this will be the result? 
\Vhat is the cost of transportation on the proposed water 
routes going to be? Nobody has yet even estimated it. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation is now making 
rates lower than those of the competing railways, but 
everybody knows its rates do not cover all the costs of 
transportation. The railways have provided their own 
roadway, tracks and terminals and must, if possible, get 
rates that will enable them to pay a return on the in- 
vestment. The rates charged by the water carriers in- 
clude nothing for interest upon the investment in the 
waterways, which must be paid by the taxpayers. The 
railways must pay taxes upon the investment in their 
roadway, tracks and terminals, while no taxes are paid 
upon the government’s investment in waterways. The 
wages paid by the railways are comparatively high and 
most of them have been fixed by awards made by fed- 
eral government boards. We have no data regarding 
the wages: being paid by either the Inland Waterways 
Corporation or privately owned inland water carriers, 
but it seems highly probable that they are lower than 
those paid by the railways. 

It is beyond serious question that the total cost of 
transportation by every inland waterway in the country, 
excepting the Great Lakes, is higher now than by rail- 
way, and there is no good reason whatever for doubting 
that this always will be true. So-called “cheap” trans- 
portation by inland waterways usually means simply 
low rates to the shipper at the cost of high taxes to 
the taxpayer. 

It is unfair and unsound economically for the govern- 
ment to so subsidize water competition with the rail- 
ways that traffic will move by water at a higher total 
cost than it could be moved by rail. It is much more 
unfair and unsound for the government to engage in 
the actual rendering of water service in competition 
with the railways at a higher total cost than would be 
incurred by rail. This, nevertheless, is what the gov- 
ernment has been doing by financing the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and rendering the Mississippi-War- 
rior barge service, and is what it is proposed it shall do 
on a much larger scale by those who favor legislation 
for doubling the capitalization of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. The service of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation is simply a government-owned and oper- 
ated service. It was begun as an experiment with the 
clear understanding that if it was a failure it would 
be abandoned and that if it was a success it would be 
turned over for operation by one or more private com- 
panies. 


Forcing Railways to Help Competitors 


Not only is it now proposed to have the government 
continue to operate it with an enlarged capitalization 
and service, but it is also proposed to apply additional 
regulation to the railways to force them to help make 
it a “success”. General T. Q. Ashburn, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Waterways Corporation, asks for 
legislation authorizing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue certificates for waterway operation and 
to require all connecting common carriers and their 
connections—that is, all railways—to join with the 
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water carriers in through routes and joint rates, to fix 
minimum differentials under the all-rail rates for the 
water rates, and to establish divisions of the joint rates 


if the carriers are unable to agree. In other words, the 
commission is not to fix the rates to be charged by the 
government in conducting transportation through the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, but it is to be empow- 
ered to compel the railways to join in making rates 
which, if effective, will divert traffic from the railways. 
The water carriers can make their rates as low as they 
like to take traffic from the railways. The railways 
must not make rates to take traffic from the water car- 
riers, but are to have their rates so regulated as to in- 
sure that the water carriers will take traffic from them. 

It is astounding that there should be business men 
who are so utterly inconsistent as to support such legis- 
lation. What would they say if it were proposed that 
Congress should adopt legislation and make appropri- 
ations to subsidize competition with coal mine operators, 
or manufacturers of automobiles, or farmers to “reduce 
the cost” of producing coal or automobiles or corn? 
What would they say if it were proposed further that 
the government should actually engage in the ownership 
and operation of coal mines, automobile factories and 
farms, and spend the taxpayer’s money in thus “cheap- 
ening” coal, automobiles and corn? And yet there is 
no difference, as a matter of public policy or economic 
principle, between the government resorting to subsidies 
or government-operation to “cheapen” commodities and 
resorting to the same practices to “cheapen” transpor- 
tation. 

The railways at present are rendering good and ade- 
quate service; but they are not earning a “fair return”, 
measured by any standard. To divert traffic from them 
is to divert from them earnings that they need. The 
tendency of this is either, first, to cause increases in 
their rates on the business they retain, or, secondly, to 
postpone the time when they will be able to earn a fair 
return, and thereby jeopardize their ability to continue 
to furnish satisfactory service. Apparently the nation 
must always depend upon the railways for much the 
greater part of its transportation service. There are 
large territories so remote from any waterways that 
they are dependent upon the railways alone for freight 
service. Most producing territories and markets that 
are closer to waterways must depend upon the railways 
for the transportation of freight to and from the water- 
ways. Although the railways have lost much of their 
local passenger business the entire public is almost as 
dependent upon them as ever for long distance passen- 
ger service. Does the public want to divert so much 
traffic from the railways as to justify advances in rates 
upon their remaining traffic, or, if the rates on the re- 
maining traffic are not to be advanced, to cripple them 
financially and physically ? 

The public does not want or mean to do either of 
these things. Nevertheless, the tendency of the policies 
advocated by many politicians and business men is to do 
one or both of them. They constantly favor govern- 
mental action to keep down or reduce railway rates and 
to subsidize competing means of transportation in order 
to divert traffic from the railways, although every stu- 
dent of economics knows that, other things being equal, 
the larger is the volume of traffic of the railways the 
lower are their unit cost of handling traffic and the lower 
they can make their rates. If the government dealt with 
all kinds of business in the same way many business men 
favor its dealing with transportation either we would 
soon have a socialist state or most business concerns 
would soon be insolvent. 















































tunnel which the Great Northern is_ driving 

through the Cascade range between Berne, Wash., 
and Scenic, to place 455 cu. yd. of concrete each day 
in 91 ft. of tunnel lining until October 1, 1928, if this 
part of the work is to be carried out in accordance with 
the schedule for the completion of the tunnel.* The 
total amount of concrete, including that already placed, 
which is required to line this tunnel throughout its 
entire length of 7.78 miles is estimated to be 200,000 
cu. yd. Because of this large yardage, and the long 
haul, approximating four miles from each portal at the 
point of closure of the lining, an unusual concrete 
mixing plant has been devised which is integral with the 
forms, three of which plants are now in service at 
each end of the tunnel. 

In any large construction project both the rate of 
progress and the cost of the work depend largely on 
the design of the construction plant. In the Cascade 
tunnel the distance from the portals to the point of 
closure of the concrete lining is too great to permit 
concrete to be handled to the point of deposit after 
mixing. For this reason it was decided to build a 
concrete mixing plant at the point where the concrete 


[: WILL be necessary for the contractor on the 





the construction method 
1926, 


*Note—A full description of this tunnel, 


followed, and the conditions which were met up to December 15, 
appeared in the Railway Age for December 25, 1926. 


Build a Special Concrete Plant 


850 


to Line Tunnel 


Need for rapid progress on Great Northern 


project leads to design of ingenious 
construction layout 








Concrete Train at the Proportioning Plant at Scenic and a View of the Completed 
Tunnel Lining 


is to be delivered to the forms. Obviously this required 
the use of a portable plant, and the limited space, as 
well as the desirability of keeping the mixing plant in 
a uniform relation to the forms, resulted in a design 
in which the mixing plant and the forms constitute 
a single structure. All of the six units are duplicates, 
and they are so designed that the trains which deliver 
the concrete materials to the mixer and the mucking 
trains, from the enlargement work farther in, are able 
to operate freely through the plant, without interfer- 
ing in any way with it or with each other. 

The next problem was that of delivering the con- 
crete materials to the mixing plant. It was plain, of 
course, that whatever method was devised should be 
so planned that the disposition of the material from 
the enlargement operations farther in would not be 
hampered. The plans finally worked out are substan- 
tially the same for both portals except in the manner of 
receiving the materials. 


How the Materials are Received 


The concrete materials consist of separate coarse 
and fine aggregates which are obtained from a gravel 
pit at Reeder, Wash,. about 40 miles west of Scenic 
where the railway. maintains a gravel washing and 
crushing plant. The fine aggregate consists of a clean 
washed sand, while the coarse aggregate is a well 
graded washed and crushed gravel having a maximum 
size of 1% in. 

The west portal at Scenic is nearly two miles east 
of the connection between the new and old lines, and 
the permanent standard-gage track has not yet been laid 
between this connection and the portal. In its place the 
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contractor had built a three foot gage construction track 
from the tunnel to the main line for the purpose of con- 
structing the embankment for the new main track and 
yard with the muck from the tunnel. Over this track 
the aggregates and cement, which are _ received in 
standard gage cars at Scenic, are transferred to the 
west portal in three-foot gage cars. 

The aggregates are delivered in new Great Northern 
bottom dump coal cars to a storage plant at the junc- 
tion with the main line, which has a capacity of 60 
cars of coarse and 20 cars of fine aggregates. The 
cement is stored in a warehouse immediately adjacent 
to the aggregate storage. One narrow-gage train, con- 
sisting of five 6-cu. yd. Koppel manual dump cars, 
working between the storage plant and the west portal 
on two 12 hour shifts, is able to keep the concrete 
plant running continuously. This narrow-gage train 
is run under the aggregate bunkers and the cars are 
filled with coarse or fine aggregate as desired through 
spouts which are fitted with undercut gates. At the 
portal of the tunnel the cars are dumped into a hopper, 
from which the aggregate is hoisted by means of a belt 
conveyor to an 80-cu. yd. storage and proportioning 
plant, in which provision is also made for cement 
storage. 

The large storage plant at Scenic is a covered frame 
structure supported on 12-in. by 12-in. lumber framed 
bents which rest on timber grillages. The proportioning 
plant, however, consists of covered frame storage bins 
supported on steel tower bents which in turn are 
founded on heavy three-ply timber grillages to avoid 
distortion by settlement which would affect the adjust- 
ment of the measuring and weighing devices. 

The east portal is near the main line and at this point 
the aggregates are received in standard-gage cars as 
at Scenic. The bunkers into which they are 
dumped, however, are fitted with measuring and 
weighing devices, so that here the aggregates are 
delivered directly to the concrete train without the 
intermediate haulage which is necessary at Scenic. At 
Berne, the cement is stored in a separate building ad- 
jacent to the bunkers and the concrete train stops at 


A View at the Rear End of the Traveler Which Combines 
Both Forms and Mixing Plant 











Water in the Pioneer Tunnel 


the building for the cement after the aggregates have 
been loaded in the containers. 


Proportioning the Materials 


The concrete for the lining is a 1:2:4 mix. The ma- 
terials for the lining at the west end are proportioned at 
the storage and proportioning plant which is located 
just west of the portal. The proportioning 
plant is equipped with a volumetric device on the 
coarse aggregate bins and scales on the fine aggregate 
bins for weighing this material. The aggregates are 
measured into Blaw-Knox batch boxes. Four of 
these boxes or containers, each of which holds sufficient 
material for a %4-cu. yd. batch, are mounted on a 3-ft 
gage flat car built specially for this work. Each of the 
containers, which have also been designed specially 
for this job contains a separate compartment for the 
cement, to prevent it from coming in contact with the 
wet gravel during the period of haulage from the pro- 
portioning plant to the mixer. 

Two trains of eight cars each are used to haul the 
containers between the proportioning plant and the 
mixer, although the number of cars in the trains will 
be increased to 12 as the lining progresses farther from 
the portal. One of these trains is run under the coarse 
aggregate bin and each of the 32 containers receives 
the correct amount of gravel. They are then passed 
under the fine aggregate bin to receive their proper 
weight of sand and finally the cement is measured into 
the containers by emptying the stipulated number of 
cement sacks, into each of the cement compartments. 
Under the arrangement in effect, one train is in the 
tunnel serving the mixer while the other is loading 
at the proportioning plant. As soon as a train is 
loaded it proceeds at once to the mixer, using care, how- 
ever, not to interfere with the trains hauling muck 
from the enlargement operations which are under way 
beyond the mixers. 

The length of the forms was determined by the 
distance between trolley supports, in the roof of the 
tunnel, which is 75 ft. As this length would have been 
too great the forms were made 37 ft. 6 in. long so that 
two movements cover the distance between two adjacent 
trolley supports. 

Both walls of the tunnel carry numerous conduits 
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for electric transmission lines, signals and communi- 
cation. It was necessary that these conduits be placed 
accurately, and to assure this being done, each wall to 
a point above the highest conduit, about four feet 
above the rail, was placed as a separate operation. 
In order to accomplish this each form traveler was 
made 75 ft. long, the advance end having forms ex- 
tending only to a point above the conduits. The upper 
part of this section of the form traveler is occupied 
by the mixing platform, upon which is installed the 
mixing plant, the elevators and the chuting arrange- 
ment. The deck of the platform is approximately nine 
feet above the floor of the tunnel, but although the plat- 
form itself is only six inches thick, the under clear- 
ance is reduced to 7 ft. 3 in. by the bracing of the 
traveler. 

When the forms have been filled they are allowed to 
remain until the concrete has hardened before they are 
disturbed. At the end of this period they are col- 





April 14, 1928 


As soon as the container with all the materials re- 
quired for the batch of concrete is dumped, the load- 
ing skip is elevated and its contents discharged, to- 
gether with the necessary water, into a Smith non-tilt- 
ing batch mixer. After mixing for 1% min. the con- 
crete is discharged into a skip car which elevates it to a 
general central hopper. 

From this hopper, by means of specially arranged 
gates, the concrete is directed, first, into the forms for 
the advance section where the conduits are being 
placed ; second, on to a belt conveyor by means of which 
it is elevated to about the level of the springing line, 
at which point it is struck off into chutes on either side 
of the belt. These chutes convey the concrete to that 
section of the side walls between the top of the con- 
duit and a point slightly below the springing line; 
third, it may be delivered into a Ransome concrete gun 
which is used for placing the concrete above the spring- 
ing line. The conveyor, which is of the Northern type, 
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Vertical Longitudinal Section and Part Plan of One of the Concrete Plants 


lapsed and the whole structure is moved forward 
to the next position by means of one of the 20-ton 
motors which are used to haul the concrete trains. 

The mixing plant, which is mounted on the platform 
of the advance section of the unit, consists of an elec- 
tric hoist, a loading skip which serves the mixer, 
a concrete mixer, a concrete skip, a general central 
concrete hopper, a belt conveyor, concrete chutes, and a 
concrete gun, together with the necessary motors and 
water and air lines. To get all this equipment in a 
tunnel 16 ft. wide and 24 ft. high, at the highest 
part of the roof, and at the same time _ pro- 
vide room below for two tracks, one for the mucking 
trains and the other for the concreting train, required 
some rather nice work in providing clearances. One 
of the drawings shows the very close clearances with 
which these plants were designed. 


The Cycle of Operation at a Mixing Plant 


When the train with its loaded containers reaches 
the mixing plant it pulls through to the forward end of 
the mixing platform and an electric hoist lifts one of the 
containers from a flat car to the mixing platform, 
where it is placed over the loading skip of the mixer 
and dumped. As soon as the empty container is re- 
turned to the car, another is hoisted in like manner 
and so on until all are emptied. 





is 43 ft. long and is supported on a steel lattice frame. 
The forms were supplied by the Blaw-Knox Co., and 
the hoist by the Clyde Iron Works. 

The sequence of operations at a single plant has been 
given. There is also a cycle of operation for the group 
of three plants at each end of the tunnel. Each of 
these six plants is operated in the manner described 
but only one plant at each end of the tunnel is placing 
concrete at any given time. The three plants at either 
end are placed about 1800 feet apart, without reference 
to the location of the cross cuts leading to the pioneer 
tunnel. While the concrete at one plant is being placed 
the next one is idle to allow the concrete to set, while 
at the third the forms are being advanced and the bulk- 
heads constructed to permit the placing of the con- 
crete by the following shift. 

The mixing plants are able to deposit about 
16 cu. yd. of concrete an hour. One position of the 
forms requires the placing of approximately 187.5 cu. 
yd. of concrete. It has been found that it is safe to 
remove the forms in from 15 to 24 hours so that the 
weekly progress runs from 7 to 11 settings or from 
262.5 ft. to 412.5 ft. of completed tunnel at each end 
weekly. 

Five trains are employed in haulage in connection 
with the concreting operation, two at Berne, two 
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in the tunnel at Scenic and one between the west por- 
tal and the storage plant at the main line. The motive 
power for all five of the trains consists of 20-ton 
General Electric tunnel motors. 

Four men are required to operate the proportioning 
plant, which includes the filling of the containers and 
the operating of the conveyor. A motorman and a 
brakeman are employed on each of the haulage trains, 
while 10 men are required at the mixing plant. This 
makes a total of 18 men on each eight-hour shift who 
are engaged on the concreting operation at each end of 
the tunnel. 


Water Under Pressure Was Encountered 


Aside from the concreting operations, the principal 
feature of recent interest in this tunnel project has 
arisen from the large amount of water encountered. 
That portion of the tunnel between Berne and the Mill 
Creek shaft has remained dry. West from Mill Creek 
shaft, the amount of water encountered had reached a 
maximum of 500 gal. per min. up to September 1, but 
soon after that date, additional flows increased the dis- 
charge so that by December 1, about 1,500 gal per 
min. was being pumped from Mill Creek shaft. In the 
article which appeared in the Railway Age for December 
25, 1926, the water conditions which had been met up to 
December 15, 1926, were described in detail. However, 
on January 5, 1927, at a point 9,215 ft. east of the west 
portal, water in quantity and under great pressure was 
encountered in the pioneer tunnel. The flow at the 
beginning amounted to about 1,500 gal. per min., but 
this increased to about 2,100 gal. per min. until at a 
point 10,800 ft. from the portal the flow increased 
very suddenly to 10,300 gal. per min. The rate of flow 
then decreased gradually to 6,300 gal. per min. Since 
then small flows have been met which have been suffi- 
cient to retard operations and maintain the total dis- 
charge at about 6,500 gal. per min. 

In addition to this excessive flow the pressure under 
which the water entered the tunnel presented difficulties 
which are seldom encountered in tunnel work. Pres- 
sures up to 180 Ib. per sq. in. were measured, and from 
observations and data obtained by the contractor and 
the engineers of the railway it is believed that pressures 
as high as 600 Ib. per sq. in. existed. In one instance 
when a stream suddenly broke through into a drill hole 
the pressure of the water drove the 13-ft. steel bar 
out of the hole and back 50 ft. from the face. This 
volume of water added greatly to the difficulties which 
the mucking crew faced in trying to remove the muck, 
for in many instances there was as much as six feet 
of water between the muck pile and the working face. 
Furthermore, it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to find and clean up the fly rock in a stream carrying 
this amount of water and running with considerable 
velocity. 

It will be remembered that during the construction 
of the Moffat tunnel in Colorado an abnormal flow of 
water was encountered at the upper end of the tunnel 
where drainage by gravity was not possible, and that 
the work at this end was hampered seriously for a long 
period. It is interesting to compare the maximum flow 
of 3,200 gal. per min. in this tunnel with the maximum 
of 10,300 gal. per min. and the long sustained flow of 
6,000 gal. per min. or more which occurred at Scenic. 

The contract stipulates that the entire work shall be 
complete not later than October 30, 1928. Clearing the 
sites for the camps was started on December 1, 1925, 
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four days after the contract was awarded. 
the Mill Creek shaft and on the main and pioneer 
tunnels at Berne and Scenic was begun at short inter- 
vals between this date and January 30, 1926, at which 
time operations were under way at all of these points. 
In March, 1926, after the preliminary work had been 





Delivering a Trainload of Concrete Materials to a Mixer 
Plant in the Tunnel 


finished the contractor and the engineers for the rail- 
way collaborated to produce a chart upon which was 
delineated the progress which must be made at every 
point and on every part of the work in order to com- 
plete it in the specified time. 

While important items of the work are approxi- 
mately 140 days ahead of schedule, work on the en- 
largement to full tunnel section at Scenic has been re- 
tarded where the water and a faulted condition of the 
rock have combined to interfere with operations. The 
broken and faulted conditions of the rock in certain 
sections of the tunnel have made it necessary to change 
from the center heading method to the top heading 
method in those sections. Obviously, this is a much 
slower operation, especially as full timbering is re- 
quired, than that of enlarging to full section from a 
center heading by the ring method, as is being done on 
the remainder of the work where the ground conditions 
permit. To offset this delay the contractor has intro- 
duced an additional Model 40 Marion shovel at Cross- 
cut No. 8, where the full face is being removed in one 
operation. This makes three points at which the en- 
largement at the west end is being carried on so that 
a higher rate of progress may reasonably be expected 
than has heretofore been made unless serious difficul- 
ties are encountered in the portions of the tunnel not 
yet excavated. 


A. Guthrie & Co., of St. Louis have the contract for 











the tunnel and the line changes which are incidental to 
the main project. J C. Baxter, vice-president, has 
general charge for the contractor; W. E. Conroy is 
general superintendent in direct charge of the work, 
and H. J. King, F. J. Kane and C. G. Jones are camp 
superintendents at Scenic, Mill Creek and Berne, re- 
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The Concrete Plants Were Designed with Close Clearances 





spectively. The concreting plant which has been de- 
scribed was designed by Mr. Baxter. 

The project is being carried out under the general 
direction of J. R. W. Davis, chief engineer of the Great 
Northern. Col. Frederick Mears, assistant chief en- 
gineer, has direct charge for the railroad, and M. J. C. 
Andrews is resident engineer. 


Railroad Accidents in 1927 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 

its preliminary memorandum, subject to revision, 

giving a summary of accidents reported by the 
steam railways of the United States for the 12 months 
ending December, 1927. It shows an unparalleled record 
of only ten passengers killed in train accidents. in that 
time ; the lowest figure recorded since the beginning of 
the government records in 1889. The lowest total here- 
tofore reported was 30, in 1895, which was a year of 
comparatively light traffic; and the total volume of 
railroad business was, of course, much smaller 30 years 
ago than it is now. The records of passengers killed 
in train accidents on American railroads for the last 
ten years have totaled: 


1918. 286 DPAcehs hs wh ewhekmnedes 54 
1919. 110 Pein évevanindanweawhwes 49 
1920 oo BS BP deecnncentessseeeess 98 
ol oe , 110 Pc tseentsesncsavneese 79 
1922. . .-106 POP sebcctutwessxhveenes 10 
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The total number of passengers killed in “train service” 
accidents in 1927 was five more than in 1926, so the 
term “train service accidents” includes such cases as a 
passenger being struck by a locomotive or car, or being 
killed or injured getting on or off the train. While the 
reduction of those killed under the head of “train” 
accidents is 87 per cent, the reduction, including those 
killed under “train” accidents and “train service” acci- 
dents, is only about 42 per cent. 

In other features, the present report shows no un- 
usual changes from the preceding year, though there is 
a footnote calling attention, under the head of train 
service accidents, to a detail never before published, 
namely, the number of suicides. Of the killed, under 
this head, 171 are classed as suicides, and of the injured, 
18 cases are entered as attempted suicide. The total 
number of trespassers killed by being struck or run 
over at other places than at public crossings (1959) is 
174 more than the total in 1926. 

The comparisons with the principal totals for the two 
vears last preceding, are given in the table. 


Casualties on Railroads, 1925-26-27 


-~——1925—_, 


Killed Injured 


Passengers 
-——1926—-_ 


Killed Injured 


—1927—, 


Killed Injured 




































































In train accidents........ 10 1,511 79 1,829 83 2,053 
Train service accidents.... 78 2,382 73 2,632 88 2,899 
Total of above......... 88 3,893 152 4,461 171 4,952 
Non-train accidents ...... 3 674 3 688 5 691 
i ae 91 4,567 155 5,149 176 5,643 
Employees 
In train accidents........ 194 1,211 190 1,589 232 1,485 
Train service accidents.... 975 26,714 1,102 32,337 996 30,760 
Total of above......... 1,169 27,925 1,295 33,926 1,228 32,245 
Non-train accidents ...... 324 59,642 295 77,315 295 86,390 
Grand Total ........ 1,493 87,567 1,590 111,241 1,523 118,635 
Other Persons 
In train accidents........ 82 350 91 498 103 376 
Train service accidents... .5,214 10,452 5,154 10,764 4,862 10,420 
Total of above......... 5,296 10,802 5,245 11,262 4,965 10,796 
Non-train accidents ...... 112 1,880 103 2,583 102 2,361 
Grand Total ........5,408 12,682 5,348 13,845 5,067 13,157 
Total, All Classes of Persons 
In train accidents........ 286 3,072 360 3,916 418 3,912 
Train service accidents... .6,267 39,548 6,329 45,733 5,946 44,081 
Total of above......... 6,553 42,620 6,689 49,649 6,364 47,993 
Non-train accidents ...... 439 62,196 401 80,586 402 89,442 
a ere 6,992 104,816 7,090 130,235 6,766 137,435 


The total number of employees killed, all causes 
(1493) averages 34 per 100 million man-hours worked, 
as compared with 35 in the preceding year; the aver- 
age injured (1987) is, however, decidedly smaller than 
in 1926, when it was 2,441. 

The total number of persons killed at highway grade 
crossings in 1927 was 2,371 which is almost five per 
cent less than the total (2,491) in 1926. 

The total number of employees killed in train service 
last year, 975, is 11% per cent less than the total in 
1926. The amount of train service, as measured by 
locomotive miles—1740.4 millions—was about 3% per 
cent less than in 1926. 





“Cross Crossings Cautiously” is to be preached by the 
American Railway Association during the coming summer by 
large and small posters of new design and by means of a 12- 
page circular, in which are condensed the salient features of 
the lessons taught in the crossing safety campaigns of the past 
few years. The well-known admonition already frequently 
published and republished are in this pamphlet re-edited, and 
there is a diagram showing how comparatively small is the 
number of persons killed at railroad crossings as compared 
with the number of fatalities occurring annually on streets and 
highways in the United States. The salient paragraphs in the 
recent supreme court decision, on how to avoid disaster at 
crossings, are reprinted. 
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Government Operation 
of Barge Lines’ 


An outline of the railway attitude toward proposed 
extensions of waterway service 


By C. S. Duncan 


Economist, Association of Railway Executives 


law which created the Inland Waterways Corpc- 

ration with respect to Section 2 and Section 3 of 
that act. Among other things, it proposes to increase 
the capitalization of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
from the present five million dollars to fifteen million 
dollars and authorizes the appropriation of ten million 
dollars. It proposes, further, that when the improve- 
ment of any tributary or connecting waterway of the 
Mississippi river shall have been advanced to a point 
where within two years thereafter there will be com- 
pleted a sufficient and dependable channel for safe oper- 
ation of barges and towboats, upon the advice and cer- 
tification by the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, the Secretary of War shall have a survey made 
of potential traffic, of terminal facilities and joint traffic 
arrangements and to report thereon to Congress with 
his recommendation as to whether or not in the public 
interest the servive of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion should be extended to such tributaries or connecting 
waterways. 

It is my purpose in appearing before you to raise 
certain inquiries with respect to the bill now before the 
committee in the hope that these inquiries will be satis- 
factorily answered before final action is taken on H. R. 
10710. 

Government ownership and operation of barge service 
on the Warrior and Mississippi rivers developed di- 
rectly out of the activities of the Council of National 
Defense, which was organized by act of Congress Au- 
gust 29, 1916, in order to coordinate industries and re- 
sources to insure national security and welfare. 


/ ‘HIS bill proposes a modification of the existing 


An Experimental Enterprise Only 


While the original purpose of government interest in 
and government operation of inland waterway service, 
and particularly on the Warrior and Mississippi rivers, 
was to secure relief from war-time freight congestion 
on the railroads, and while this purpose continued 
through war activities, the operation in the post-war 
period, and particularly under the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, has been for an entirely different purpose. 

Armistice Day found the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration burdened with the responsibility of carry- 
ing on this transportation service in precisely the same 
way as it had the responsibility of carrying on the rail 
service. Some method'of disposing of the water equip- 
ment had to be determined, just as a method for dis- 
posing of the railroads had to be determined. Until this 
determination was made, the Railroad Administration 
was under the responsibility of conducting water trans- 
portation service just as it was under the responsibility 
of conducting rail service until the method of disposal 
in each case had finally been determined and carried 
out. 





* From a statement before House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on April 6, 1928 on H.R. 10,710. 
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Section 201 of the Transportation Act transferred the 
responsibility of conducting the water transportation 
service to the Secretary of War. The final act in this 
case followed the House amendment on this section, 
rather than the Senate amendment which transferred 
these transportation facilities to the Shipping Board. 
As to the purpose of continued government operation 
contained in Section 201 of the Transportation Act, I 
quote the words of one of the proponents of that act: 

“We believed that it was absolutely essential, in view of the 
fact that the government had already invested in something 
like $9,000,000 in the barge line on the lower rivers and had 
commitments for several million dollars more, that this new 
venture should not fail, but should be continued in order to 
demonstrate its practicability and in order to aid transpor- 
tation and relieve congestion.” . 


(Esch, Speech Feb. 21, 1920, on Conference Report.) 


It will be observed from this statement that operation 
upon the Mississippi and Warrior rivers by the govern- 
ment was continued, first, for the purpose of utilizing 
equipment owned by the government for which it had 
no other use, second, to demonstrate the practicability 
of such service and, third, because it was believed that 
such service was necessary to relieve transportation 
shortages. 

On September 10, 1923, the Chief of the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterway Service submitted a report to his 
superior officer, the Secretary of War, which contained 
the draft of proposed legislation for the Mississippi- 
Warrior River Service. It is apparent that this draft 
of proposed legislation, appearing on pages 14-16 of the 
Annual Report of the Chief of Inland and Coastwise 
Waterway Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, formed the basis of the bill upon which hearings 
were held before this committee beginning February 26, 
1924. : 

It has been our clear and definite understanding, not 
only from the suggestions contained in the report to the 
Secretary of War above referred to, not only in the 
testimony of witnesses favoring the passage of such 
legislation, but also in the report from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce recommending the 
passage of the bill, in the addresses by proponents of the 
bill on the floor of the House and in the bill itself as 
it finally passed, that as stated in the law the object of 
this legislation is 

“for the purpose of carrying on operations of the govern- 
ment-owned inland and coastwise waterways system to the 
point where the system can be transferred to private operation 
to the best advantage of the government”. 

These words indicate the new purpose behind the leg- 
islative action to create the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, which purpose has continued to be the goal aimed 
at by this government experiment in operating water 
service on these two rivers, as we understand it. 

From all of these statements we have gained the clear 
and definite understanding that government operation 
by the Inland Waterways Corporation and under the 
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provisions of the Act approved June 3, 1924, was merely 
and solely to be an experimental enterprise. It was to 
be an experimental demonstration, conducted by the 
Secretary of War until such time as its success or fail- 
ure might be made apparent. It was to be conducted 
precisely as a private operation would have to be con- 
ducted. The crucial test of its success or failure is to 
be whether or not private capital will invest in it. With 
respect to the length of time the demonstration was to 
continue, it may be said that there was clearly and defi- 
nitely in the mind of those who proposed and advocated 
the act that a five-year period would be sufficient to de- 
monstrate the feasibility or infeasibility of such oper- 
ation, 


Experiment to Demonstrate 
Feasibility of Private Operation 


It is our understanding further that the experimental 
demonstration to be carried on by the government cor- 
poration was not only to show the feasibility of water 
transportation in itself, but the feasibility of such oper- 
ation as a private enterprise. It is assumed that Section 
(c) of the act of June 3, 1924, which subjects the oper- 
ation of the transportation and terminal facilities under 
that act to the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, “in the same manner and to the same 
cxtent as if such facilities were privately owned and 
operated,” is unquestioned proof that our understanding 
is correct. 

The government operation of barge lines is to be 
judged by an absolute and direct comparison with pri- 
vate operation. This certainly means that it shall ac- 
count for all items of expenditure which a private en- 
terprise would have to meet and should be required to 
face all the problems which a private operation would 
have to face, and that its success shall fairly be judged 
by the remaining profits, after all expenses are met, as 
to whether or not they are such as to attract private 
capital. 

The Essentials of a Fair Test 


It can not be disputed that an examination of the 
record will show that those in charge of the government 
operation of inland water transportation service got 
practically what they asked for in the legislative Act of 
June 3, 1924. In the testimony presented by the chief 
executive, under the Secretary of War, in charge of 
the operations of the barge lines, certain factors were 
set up which he said were absolutely essential to the 
success of such an undertaking. The so-called essen- 
tials will be stated in the language of the witness: 

1. “There must be a suitable navigable waterway.” 

We do not understand that there is now complaint 
from the operators of the Warrior River-Mississippi 
Barge Line with respect to the first essential. 

2. “There must be suitably designed equipment.” 

Under the first appropriation of government funds 
of twelve million dollars by the Director General during 
federal control of railroads the initial movement was un- 
dertaken by the purchase of towboats and barges that 
had been operating for several years by private oper- 
ation at a very considerable joss. While these towboats 
and barges were quite limited in capacity and not 
strictly modern in every sense of the word, they did repre- 
sent the best thought in river transportation up to ten 
years ago. By the purchase of this equipment, more- 


oyer, the government secured a trained and efficient 
operating personnel and the river navigation was started 
at once as a going concern in September, 1918. 

A new fleet of towboats and barges of large capacity 
was later secured by the government. 


They were de- 
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signed and their construction was supervised by naval 
architects of international repute. This fleet consisted 
of six very powerful towboats and forty large steel 
barges, 2,000 tons cargo capacity each. They were 
placed in operation in January, 1922, and have been 
operated ever since between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
When these new modern towboats and barges were 
placed in service the government had spent nearly ten 
million dollars for equipment, the great part of which 
was for these new modern towboats and barges of large 
capacity. 

Other equipment purchased and constructed added to 
the fleet until in 1923 the equipment consisted of ten 
towboats, two self-propelled barges, 53 cargo barges and 
30 items of miscellaneous equipment consisting of un- 
loaders, fuel barges, car floats, tug boats, tankers and oil 
barges. 

Still another fleet of powerful, modern barges and 
towboats was constructed under the appropriation of 
nearly four million dollars made by the United States 
Shipping Board in 1917 at the instance of the President 
of the United States, although these boats were not 
built for a few years thereafter. This added four 
modern, powerful towboats and 19 modern large capac- 
ity steel barges to the government fleet, which on De- 
cember 31, 1926, was as follows on the Mississippi 
river: 

14 towboats of which 11 were modern and of large 

capacity ; 

72 cargo barges of which 61 were modern and of 

large capacity ; 

3 modern large capacity self-propelled barges ; 

37 items of miscellaneous auxiliary floating units. 

With the appropriation of five million dollars under 
the Act of Congress approved June 3, 1924, still more 
equipment was provided, the total cost of facilities to- 
day on the Mississippi alone closely approximating twenty 
million dollars. As most of this was spent for new 
modern steel floating carriers of large capacity, de- 
signed and built by naval experts, it must be presumed 
that their performance and showing illustrate the best 
that can be expected from modern equipment. 

3. “There must be suitable terminals.” 

The chief executive officer under the Secretary of 
War in his annual report for 1926 writes, with appar- 
ently great satisfaction of the terminals that have been 
established on the Mississippi River and on the Warrior 
River. 

4. “There must be balanced freight, up stream and 
down stream.” 

On this point the chief executive officer of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation in his 1926 report says: 


“Contrary to all expectations, up stream traffic, supposed to 
be nil, has become the greatest part of our cargo.” 

The record shows well-balanced traffic on these oper- 
ations. 

5. “There must be cooperation with the railroads.” 

On this point the chief executive officer of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation has said: 

“We have been able through our relations with the railroads 
and through their cooperation (some of them are very strong 
in their cooperation) to extend the benefits of our cheap 
rates to 42 states. We have 165 railroads.” 

(Proceedings of National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1926, p. 56). 

The statement here given can only mean that this al- 
leged essential factor has been satisfactorily met. 

6. “There must be an equitable division of accruing 
revenue between the participants of a joint haul by rail 
and water, or water and highway.” 

With regard to this essential factor the annual re- 
port says as of 1926: 
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“The Interstate Commerce Commission is handling this 
matter satisfactorily, and has laid down a course of proced- 
ure that will eventually solve this problem; not today, or next 
week, but in the course of time.” 


Port-to-Port Rates Free of Regulation 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, organized for 
the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose 
of Congress as expressed in Sections 201 and 500 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, and created by the “Act to 
Create the Inland Waterways Corporation”, which was 
approved June 3, 1924, operates under the following 
provisions of that Act: 

Section 3 (c) The operation of the transportation and 
terminal facilities under this Act shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, and to 
the provisions of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if such facilities were 
privately owned and operated; and all vessels of the corpor- 
ation operated and employed solely as merchant vessels shall 
be subject to all other laws, regulations and liabilities govern- 
ing merchant vessels.” 

Under Section 500 of the Transportation Act there 

is the declared policy of Congress— 
“to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, 
service, and facilities in connection with the commerce of 
the United States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor 
both rail and water transportation.” 

Section 201 of the Transportation Act places the 
operation of inland water service under the provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, being substantially the 
same as paragraph c of the Act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

It will be noted that these provisions bring the oper- 
ation of the Warrior River-Mississippi Barge Service 
under those terms of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which specifically apply to common carrier service by 
water. The most important of these provisions are as 
follows: 

1. The provisions of Section 1 (a), namely— 

“That the provisions of this Act shall apply to com- 

mon carriers that are engaged in the transportation 

of passengers or property wholly by railroad, or 
parily by railroad and partly by water, when both 
are used under a common control, management, or 
arrangement for a continuous carriage or ship- 
ment.” 
Thus by definition the application of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is limited to that traffic which constitutes a 
continuous carriage or shipment by water and rail by 
a company under a common control or management, or 
having arrangement with a railroad for a continuous 
carriage or shipment. 

2. Within this limited jurisdiction the commission has 
power to establish physical connection between rail 
lines and docks, determine terms of construction and 
operation of dock and wharf facilities, and of spur lines, 
and can issue certificates of convenience and necessity 
for such construction. 

3. Within this limited jurisdiction also the commission 
is specifically granted power to establish through routes 
and maximum joint rates and determine all terms and 
conditions under which water and rail lines shall be 
operated in the handling of through traffic. 

4. The commission further within its limited juris- 
diction, that is, on through traffic, has the power to es- 
tablish proportional rates to and from ports. 

By the Act of June 3, 1924, the operations of trans- 
portation and terminal facilities of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation are subject also to “the provisions of 
the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended”. An examination 
of Section 1 of that Act, however, reveals the fact that, 
by definition, they apply only to “common carriers by 
water in foreign commerce”, common carriers by water 
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in interstate commerce on the high seas or the Great 
Lakes or regular routes from port to port. And Sec- 
tion 33 states— 

“That this Act shall not be construed to affect the power 
or jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor 
to confer upon the board concurrent power or jurisdiction over 
any matter within the power or jurisdiction of such com- 
mission; nor shall this Act be construed to apply to intra- 
state commerce.” 

Thus the operations of transportation and terminal 
facilities of the Inland Waterways Corporation are com- 
pletely excluded from the regulatory provisions of that 
act. 

It would thus appear that the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration is, as the chairman and chief executive of that 
corporation states, 

“free to set its purely port to port rates without reference 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


No Protection for Railways 
Against Water Competition 


It must be remembered, however, that it lies within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under paragraph 2 of Section 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to see to it that if a carrier by rail, that 
is in competition with a water route, reduces the rates 
on the carriage of any kind of freight to and from com- 
petitive points, that carrier shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates again until, after a hearing by the 
commission, it shall be found that such proposed in- 
creased rates rest upon changed conditions other than 
the elimination of water competition. 

If this interpretation of the law is correct, then we 
must conclude that the Inland Waterways Corporation 
can set its rates from port to port as it chooses without 
reference to the commission, and can manage and con- 
trol such service freely without reference to the com- 
mission. 

In a word, the water lines now are protected 
fully against the rail competition without a correspond- 
ing protection for the railroads as against the water 
competition. 

So much for these regulatory provisions in the exist- 
ing law which govern the relationship between the rail- 
roads and the operations by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

These six factors enumerated by the chief executive 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, as appears from 
the record, have all been reasonably and satisfactorjly 
met. 

Commenting with apparent satisfaction on all these 
essential factors in successful water transportation, the 
annual report of the chief executive of the Inland 


Waterways Corporation says: 

“It is my opinion that the problem has been solved on the 
lower Mississippi alone, and that it could be operated by private 
capital as a profitable venture; but those conditions necessary 
to the successful operation of a great common carrier have 
not yet been created upon the Warrior or the upper Missis- 
sippi division; nor is it probable that thev could be created by 
private capital. The government must therefore continue its 
demonstration and experimental work upon these rivers until 
they, too, have become self-supporting, supplying the neces- 
sary funds for such purposes from the profits of operation of 
the lower Mississippi section.” 


Continued Government Operation 
Contrary To Established Policy 


As we understand it, therefore, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation was created as an instrument through 
which the government intended to put on an experi- 
mental demonstration as to the feasibility of successful 
inland water transportation until such time and only un- 
til such time as its success or failure might be made ap- 
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parent. In the words of the committee’s report recom- 
mending the passage of the act creating the Inland 
Waterways Corporation— 

“After the enactment of this bill the Secretary of War 
can operate the barge lines in accordance with the same 
business principles that would be followed by a private trans- 
portation company. And it is the opinion of the committee 
that if they can not then operate it successfully and at a fair 
profit private capital could not do so; that further expendi- 
ture of government funds for the improvement of our inland 
waterways would be useless and should be stopped.” 

The essential condition set up by this experimental 
demonstration was that this corporation should operate 
precisely as a private corporation would need to operate. 
The alleged handicaps under which operations were 
carried on prior to the creation of this corporation were 
removed by legislative action on June 3, 1924. In so far 
as we can see, the essential factors for successful trans- 
portation by water, if success here is possible, have 
been reasonably met. Government barge operation has 
been in service nearly ten years. The first five years 
were undoubtedly formative and development years. 
The last five years, 1923 to 1927, inclusive, have been 
substantially normal years and probably as nearly nor- 
mal as any years to come. 

We, therefore, propound our first inquiry: Is it not 
a fact that indefinitely continued government subsidy, 
ownership and operation of inland water transportation 
in competition with private enterprise is contrary to 
this established public policy ? 


Position of the Railroads 


As a basis for further inquiries we desire to state 
the position of the railroads with réspect broadly to the 
entire question raised here: 

First: The railroads have offered, and are offering 
no opposition to federal expenditures for improvements 
on these inland waterways. 

Second: The railroads have cffered and are offering 
no objection to this experimental demonstration under 
the provisions of the “Act to create the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation,” as they understand those provisions 
and their purpose. They voiced no opposition to that 
bill and did not appear at the hearings. They do not 
offer any objection to the carrying out of a fair test of 
the practicability and feasibility of transportation on in- 
land waterways under the terms that have been stipu- 
lated, namely, 

a. That it be carried on as a private corporation 

would have to carry on. 

. That its test of success is whether or not private 
capital will invest in it. 
. That with attendant success, the government will 
immediately dispose of these facilities to private 
enterprise. 

That, lacking this success, it will be deemed a fail- 
ure and further government subsidy will cease. 

Third: The railroads have steadfastly refused to be 
placed in a position of opposition to the development 
of any legitimate form of transportation service, 
whether on the water, in the air or over the highways, 
that is economically justifiable, that is, pays its own way, 
and is demanded by the public. The people of this 
country, of course, have an undisputed right to every 
means of transportation they want on this basis. 

Fourth: The rail carriers do desire, however, that a 
fair trial of this experiment shall be made. In their 
opinion the requirements for a fair trial are— 

1. A fair competitive basis is where all the costs are 

known and are given due consideration. 

2. That in so far as there is common carrier service 

on inland waterways in competition with common 
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carrier service by rail, there should in all fairness 

be common provisions for regulatior in that com- 

mon carrier service, as to— 

a. Accounting requirements, 

b. Rates schedules published and adherred to, and 

c. Full responsibility for adequacy, dependability 
and economy of service. 

Fair competition can not be had where one competitor 
is compelled to operate under full regulation and the 
other competitor is left “free to set its purely port to 
port rates without reference to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission”. 

In its own words, it is “free to set its purely port to 
port rates without reference to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” It is obvious that this means a straight 
20 per cent discount to the shipper from the correspond- 
ing rail freight rates. 

The rate paid for rail transportation is all-inclusive 
as to expense. No other expenses are paid directly or 
indirectly by the shippers. Rail transportation expenses 
include in addition to the cost of the actual moving of 
trains, such other costs as 

a. The maintenance of equipment and handling of 

freight ; 

b. The provision and maintenance of its right of way, 

roadbed and track; 

c. The payment of fixed charges on the investment 
in equipment ; 

The provision of terminals at the entire expense 
of the railroads; and 

e. Large payments to the government for taxes in 

various forms. 
Except for a portion of terminal charges, none of the 
last four expenses enumerated are included in the 
charges on which the rates to the shipper by the Missis- 
sippi river barge line are based. 

The cost of shipping by the barge line includes rates 
paid by the shipper, 

a. Plus the cost to the federal taxpayer of providing 

and maintaining a navigable channel: 

b. Plus fixed charges on the government investment 

in floating equipment and terminals; 

c. Plus the cost to the municipal taxpayers of provid- 

ing local terminals at less than cost; 

d. Plus the sacrifice of local, state and federal taxes 

that would be paid by a private corporation. 


We do not know what these excess costs are in addi- 
tion to the rate paid by the shipper. No one knows. 
But sufficient information is available to indicate that 
they greatly exceed the 20 per cent reduction in rail 
rates supplied by government bounty. For a full 
knowledge with respect to this experimental demonstra- 
tion this committee and the people of the country should 
have set up for them such cost accounts as would show 
whether or not the shippers fortunate enough to be able 
to utilize the barge lines are really paying the full cost 
of their transportation or are being subsidized, and to 
what extent, by the federal government at the expense 
of all the people. 

Upon this basis we make this further inquiry: Does 
not the fact that the proposal of the pending bill for the 
government itself to subscribe for the entire new addition 
of ten million dollars to the capital stock of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation show that what has already 
been done by the government in its operation of the ser- 
vice for about six years prior to the creation of that 
corporation and by the corporation itself in the four 
years which have since elapsed, has not succeeded in the 
declared purpose of the government in attracting pri- 
vate capital to the enterprise ? 
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\Ve further inquire: Inasmuch as the transportation 
service on which the public is principally dependent and 
on which it must continue principally to rely is fur- 
nished by the railroads, should not the effect upon rail- 
road service of unregulated competition by a subsidized 
government agency be given serious consideration and 
should not the problem be determined whether or not it is 
in the public interest that important competition, subsi- 
dized and sustained at public expense, with these essential 
railroad transportation agencies, should be indefinitely 
maintained and further extended? 

We further inquire: Whether it is in the public inter- 
est that the consequent depletion of railroad revenues 
created by this unregulated and subsidized competition, 
which reaches out into the vital fields of supply of rail- 
road traffic, should be made up by increased charges on 
other traffic, or whether, if this is not done, the public 
is to suffer impaired rail transportation facilities? 

We further inquire: Since the railroads are facing 
these inevitable questions, is not the important question 
thus raised whether or not transportation on inland 
waterways should or should not be regulated as the rail- 
roads now are, both as to charges and as to service? 

In order to settle the important question still in the 
mind of Congress as to the attitude private capital will 
ultimately assume toward the service, it is manifest, that 
the operations of the government must be conducted 
under the same conditions as to regulation and other- 
wise, and subject to the same charges as would apply 
to private ownership and operation. Subjecting inland 
water transportation to the same charges involves, if 
the real conditions are to be known, a careful ascertain- 
ment and setting up by the government of those charges 
that private capital would be obliged to incur, such as— 


a. Taxes, 

b. Interest charges, 

c. Return on investment, and 

d. Adequate depreciation reserves. 


It appears to us, therefore, that this present proposal 
to make this large additional investment from the public 
treasury in transportation on the inland waterways in- 
volves a careful consideration of the question whether 
or not the service can stand the test of economic justi- 
fication. This question can not be determined in the ab- 
sence of complete knowledge of all the pertinent facts. 
We do not know these pertinent facts. We believe 
that the committee does not know them, or if they do 
know them, they have not yet been disclosed. The pub- 
lic certainly does not know them. 

We, therefore, urge upon this committee that before 
additional appropriations are made and further com- 
mitment of the government in water transportation ser- 
vice, competing with private enterprise by rail, there 
should be set up a proper governmental system of regu- 
lation through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We further urge that before additional appropriations 
and further commitments of the government in this di- 
rection be made, there should be an authoritative as- 
certainment of the facts with respect to the entire cost, 
and other aspects, of this experimental transportation 
service, with a view to determine whether or not, under 
the operating and other conditions applicable to private 
capital, the enterprise can be made successful. 

We urge upon this committee also that if this ex- 
perimental demonstration is operating at a loss, it is the 
committee’s duty and responsibility not only to ascertain 
the amount but also to inform the public fully with re- 
spect thereto, before additional appropriations and com- 
mitments are made. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended March 31 amounted to 950,249 cars, a de- 

crease of 36,213 cars as compared with loading in 
the corresponding week of last year and an increase of 
21,946 cars as compared with 1926. Decreased loading 
of coal and miscellaneous freight accounted for the 
greater part of the decline in the total as compared with 
a year ago. The falling off in other commodity classi- 
fications was relatively slight and loading of grain and 
grain products and livestock continued higher than last 
year. Coal loading amounted to 151,152 cars, as com- 
pared with 174,709 cars a year ago. 

Loading in the Southern, Northwestern and South- 
western districts was larger than in the corresponding 
week of last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, March 31, 1928 
1928 








Districts 1927 1926 
SIP, CERT CTT ET Te Tee 216,545 229,394 228,102 
RE Lack cukeetwedbsthiennecewns 191,846 209,799 192,543 
Py Kite bncntacsekea cen eh cues 48,349 57,186 46,305 
DN So. 3 coh nad eee Ow New ae 163,369 163,070 157,009 
SEEGER Pe eee ET 118,104 116,670 110,206 
EE rer ee 133,734 135,006 125,402 
OP rrr 78,302 75,337 68,736 
Total Western Districts ............0. 330,140 327,013 304,344 
ee Be BO crc edie eutneecatrs 950,249 986,462 928,303 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products............. 43,486 37,500 37,632 
en: De UL Anvscddarcadteehcaeanse 27,481 26,926 21,364 
Sn éhghoeddiuekivnesséé6o069'5saeudes 151,152 174,709 156,917 
BE ¢éc¢unaebavactivenddeteoceseunus 10,243 12,072 12,952 
i) DR. Jc concedes ekeed aie 68,459 70,832 73,415 
GE car itbdeuskibene 14442-040908eS 0S 8,431 11,351 12,174 
ESS SS EL ee rer 262,314 263,989 262,142 
pS OTe ere eer 378,683 389,083 351,707 
OT ae ee re ee ee 950,249 986,462 928,303 
DE, GE nas, Shes we ceed aaeae 950,428 1,003,536 967,945 
DE. EE nsxctsadxdabicesaswsanesiee 942,086 1,001,932 977,018 
Pe DP ctccccaiteeisenendcannaads 951,553 1,000,754 967,425 
March ED gia tdedse we eadseiReodehene 959,537 989,863 965,009 

Cumulative total, 13 weeks.......... 11,791,270 12,541,125 12,169,728 


The freight car surplus averaged 345,272 cars during 
the period ended March 23, as compared with 340,195 
cars on March 15. The total included 165,797 coal 
cars, 130,600 box cars, 25,319 stock cars and 12,576 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Cars of revenue freight loaded at stations in Canada 
for the week ended March 31 totalled 61,361 cars, a 
decrease from the previous week of 3,013 cars and a 
decrease from the same week last year of 870 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total fer Canada 
) i OPPO ETTTICT TTT TT Te 61,361 41,978 
| Pree 64,374 42,151 
i A eee 65,107 45,422 
a SS wr 62,231 41,566 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
BE Sh, Tacs cokes ceccseneeses 818,148 516,151 
p Se. Sr rey a 790,756 507,590 
Rage 5, WEG ic cccccccvcovvedtacesceds 712,638 482,733 


THe Rarroap INsuRANCE AssoctaTION (80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City) reports having paid fire losses on railroad 
property in 1927, aggregating $1,945,763; and 371 of the 1,549 
fires covered in this report are classified as “cause unknown.” 
The items in which the total loss was over $40,000 are: Over- 
heated stoves, flues, etc., 35 fires, $78,348; defective electric 
wiring, 22 fires, $41,810; sparks from locomotives, 104 fires, 
$114,318; careless smoking, 83 fires, $107,337; matches, 18 fires, 
$166,440; fire on adjacent property, 145 fires, $163,609; incen- 
diarism, 29 fires, $126,973; train wrecks, 40 fires, $256,714. 
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Railways Ask that Waterway 
Competition Be on Fair Terms 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HE attitude of the railways toward proposals 
to continue and extend the “experimental” barge 
line service now bemg operated by the govern- 
ment Inland Waterways Corporation on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries, through additional appro- 
priations trom the Treasury, was stated before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on April 6 by Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, and Alfred P. Thom, 
vice-chairman and general counsel of the association. 

Testifying on the Denison bill to increase the cap- 
italization of the Inland Waterways Corporation from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 with a view to the extension 
of its service, the representatives of the railways told 
the committee that the roads have offered and are ofter- 
ing no opposition to federal expenditures for improve- 
ments on the inland waterways nor to the experimental 
demonstration now being carried on under the provi 
sions of the Act to Create the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration as they understand them and their purpose. 
hey are not opposing the development of any form 
of transportation that the public wants, but, before ad- 
ditional appropriations are made and further commit- 
ments of the government in this direction are made, 
they urge that there should be an authoritative ascer- 
tainment of the entire cost of the service under condi- 
tions applicable to private enterprise and that if it is to 
be conducted in competition with the railways that it 
be subjected to regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

An abstract of Dr. Duncan’s prepared statement is 
published separately. 

Dr. Duncan, after reading his prepared statement, 
also urged the committee to give careful consideration 
before adopting such a far-reaching proposal as that 
contained in an amendment suggested by Gen. Thomas 
Q. Ashburn, chief executive officer of the waterways 
corporation, which would authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue certificates for waterway 
operation and require all connecting common carriers 
and their connections to join with the water carriers 
in through routes and joint rates, to minimum differ- 
entials under the all-rail rates for the water rates, and 
to establish divisions of the joint rates if the carriers 
are unable to agree. 

Representative Denison replied that he had made the 
optimistic estimate that the barge line could demonstrate 
its success in five years but that it had not had a fair 
trial because the railroads had not co-operated with it 
in establishing joint rates and divisions. He asked if, 
in view of the failure of the railroads and the barge 
line to agree on these matters, legislation did not seem 
necessary. Dr, Duncan replied that there was a feeling 
that the barge line had shown a great deal of impa- 
tience in working out such questions and that it was 
asking not only a subsidy from the government but a 
subsidy of traffic from the railroads, by asking them to 
short-haul themselves on traffic they are now carrying 
in order to turn it over to the barge line. If that is 
the purpose of the legislation, he said, it ought to be 
miade known, because the advocates of an extension 
of the government service argue that the barge line 
will create traffic which will redound to the benefit of 
the railroads. If the five-year estimate was an error, 
he said, and if the line can be made a success only by 
taking traffic away from the railroads, the question 
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arises as to how much longer it is proposed to con- 
tinue the “experiment.” 

Representative Denison said he did not want to hurt 
the railroads but that railroad men say the traffic of the 
country will double in ten or fifteen years and that 
railroads ought to cooperate with the barge line. He 
said the policy of the bill was that the experiment had 
not gone far enough yet to demonstrate the possibilities, 

Dr. Duncan then said that if that-is so the expert- 
ment should be conducted in such a way that it will 
mean something. He said he had no objection to the 
way the books are being kept but that they do not show 
what the operation would cost a private enterprise, and 
that if the water transportation service is to be de- 
veloped as a competitor of the railroads it ought to be 
subjected to the same kind of regulation. 

Mr. Thom made a brief statement of the attitude 
of the railways, saying that they believe t*e public’s 
right to any agency of transportation it wants must be 
respected and that all the railways ask is that the terms 
of competition shall be fair and not such as to impair 
the existing transportation system. He also pointed out 
that although the law relating to the establishment of 
joint rates on through routes by railroad does not re- 
quire one road to short-haul itself in order to give up 
trafffte to another, the law relating to waterways re- 
quires the rail carrier to give up its traffic to the water 
carrier if the commission so directs. 

He pointed out that the recent estimate of the addi- 
tional traffic available to the barge line if it was equip- 
ped to handle it would involve approximately 75 billion 
ton-miles, which, if taken from the railroads, would 
amount to $75,000,000 of revenue. Congress should 
realize the extent of the problem, he said, because 1: 
may involve the transfer to the waterways of enough 
traffic to impair the efficiency of the railways or result 
in increased rates on their remaining traffic. 

“We are not opposing the development of any system 
of transportation that the public wants,” he concluded, 
“but we ask that the consequences be carefully studied 
by the committee, because if this experiment is to go 
on for 25 years it may result in very serious inroads 
on the revenues of the railroads.” 

The amendment proposed by General Ashburn fol- 
lows: 

Any person, firm or corporation engaged or about to engage in con- 
ducting a common carrier service upon any of the navigable waterways. 
of the United States, their tributaries or connecting waterways, may apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and upon a hearing and a showing 
as required under section 1 of the act to regulate commerce, obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall within 90 days of the date of such application by order 
direct all connecting common carriers and their connections to join with 
such water carrier in through routes and joint rates with reasonable rules, 
regulations and practices, and the Commission shall in such order fix 
reasonable minimum differentials between all-rail rates and joint rates 
in connection with said water service to apply until changed by order of 
the Commission; except that said joint routes, rates, rules, regulations and 
practices may be changed by mutual consent of the water service and the 
other participating carriers. The Commission shall further require the 
interested common carriers to enter into negotiations for the purpose of 
establishing equitable divisions of the aforesaid joint differential rates 
within thirty days after such joint rates are established and if the carriers 
are unable to agree upon equitable divisions within ninety days from date 
of publication, then the Commission shall by order determine and establish 
reasonable divisions based upon the relative value and cost of the service 
as well as the needs of the individual carriers, to become effective coinci- 
dent with the effective date of the joint rates; provided, that the above 
mandates shall apply to the inland waterways corporation in precisely the 
same manner as if it had been issued a certificate of convenience and 
necessity, and that if the Inland Waterways Corporation sells or leases 
its transportation facilities or any part thereof to any person, firm or 
corporation to be operated as a common carrier, it shall not be necessary 
for such person, firm, or corporation to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for such certificate of public convenience and necessity im 
order to operate the facilities so purchased or leased; and all through 
arrangements and_ joint tariffs with rules, regulations and practices im 
connection therewith published by the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and participated in by 
other carriers, shall remain in full force and effect between such carriers 
and the person, firm or corporation purchasing or leasing any part of the 
transportation facilities from the Inland Waterways Corporation and oper- 
ating the same as a common carrier, until changed by order of the Com- 
mission, except that said through traffic arrangements and joint tariffs 


with rules, regulations and practices therewith may be changed by mutual 
consent of said water carrier and the other participating carriers. 
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Grand Trunk Western Equips Fireless 
Enginehouse at Chicago 


Direct steaming installation has eliminated smoke 
and produced operating economies 


HE elimination of smoke at engine terminals in 
thickly populated districts is a problem which is 
demanding considerable attention at the present 
‘ime. A recent installation of direct steaming equip- 
ment at the Elsdon engine terminal of the Grand Trunk 
Western, located within the limits of the city of Chi- 
cago, has resulted in the almost complete elimination of 
smoke and has actually created a fireless enginehouse. 
The Elsdon terminal handles passenger, freight and 
yard power and despatches an average of about 35 
locomotives each 24 hours. The enginehouse has 23 
stalls and since it was originally built about 1885, has 
had the stalls remodeled from time to time to accom- 
modate modern power. In the conversion to operation 
with direct steaming the smoke jacks have been omit- 
ted. 
Under present operating methods the fires on all 
locomotives are dumped at the inbound ash pit before 


range from the 0-8-0 type switchers, the boilers of 
which hold about 1,800 gallons of water to the second 
gage, to the 4-8-4 type passenger locomotives which take 
over 4,000 gal. to fill to the second gage. The average 
Mikado type locomotive handled at Elsdon terminal 
takes about 2,500 gal. of water to fill the boiler to the 
second gage. On an average only about three loco- 
motives are blown down, refilled or washed out each 
day, the rest being held under steam. 


The System Expedites Despatching Locomotives 


Contrary to the general belief, the system has ex- 
pedited the despatching of locomotives and has effected 
economies which were not anticipated. Owing to the 
elimination of smoke, gases, noise and, steam from 
popping safety valves, the roar of the old type blow- 
ers and the smoke and soot in cabs, the working con- 
ditions for the enginehouse employee have been im- 














Locomotive at the Fire Lighting Station 


the engines are taken into the house. Unless a boiler 
is to be blown down for washout or repairs the loco- 
motive is immediately placed on the line and the steam 
pressure held at 150 lb. or more until called for service 
when it is moved out of the house under this pressure, 
and fired up outside. It has been found, after several 
months experimenting, that when the engines leave the 
house under 150 lb. pressure or more, they can be 
fired up with but a very slight trace of smoke. 

The sizes of the locomotives handled at this terminal 


Ten Minutes Later, All Ready to Go 


proved so that they are comparable with those of the 
back shop. This has resulted in the removal of many 
conditions that were objectionable from the employ- 
ee’s standpoints and a decided improvement in the ap- 
pearance and attitude of the men is noticeable. Some 
of the older employees stated that they had never ex- 
pected to work in an enginehouse under such pleasant 
conditions. 

Probably the most important tangible saving effected 
has been that of locomotive fuel. It is however worth 
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far this winter. 





The Hot Water Storage in the Pump Room 


of the house is said to have been comfortably warm at 
all times. This condition is due to the fact that there 
are from 15 to 18 engines under steam in the house 
all the time and the removal of the smoke jacks makes 
it possible to retain the heat in the house. 


Terminal Consumption of Fuel Reduced 


In order to determine the savings effected by the in- 
stallation of the direct steaming equipment a series of 
tests were made to obtain the cost of handling power in 
the old way. So many variable factors enter in that it 
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is not desirable to attempt to give specific figures relat- 
ing to these tests. A summary of the tests will give 
an idea of the possibilities of future operation. To 
obtain the cost of holding locomotives under steam, as 
for emergency service, tests were conducted with a 
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while noting that while the enginehouse is equipped 
with an indirect heating system it has not been used so 
Although the outside temperature 
has been below zero on several occasions the interior 





t) the Filling Water Temperature, and (right) Thousands of Pounds of Feedwater 

per Hour to the Stationary Boilers 
over the grates. 
pumps, headlight 
can be made under power plant pressure and with 
comfort to the workmen. 
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U. S. R. A. light Mikado, the engine being fired by 
hand and held at approximately 150 lb. steam pressure 
for 24 hours. The results indicated an average fuel 
consumption of 375 Ib. of coal an hour. To determine 
the amount of coal required to fire up a similar loco- 
motive from fill-up water at a temperature of 125 
deg. F. to 150 Ib. gage pressure, test results indicated 
that 2,885 lb. of coal were required. Assuming that 
the locomotive was in the house for eight hours, the 
coal required per hour would be 356.9 Ib. To handle 
the same type of locomotive with direct steaming would 
require 112.5 lb. of coal an hour, indicating a saving 
under the direct steaming system of about two-thirds 
of the locomotive fuel used in the old style engine 
terminal. It appears from results obtained so far that 
with the direct steaming of locomotives there should 
be an extension of the life of the enginehouse itself 
due to the elimination of smoke and gases with a re- 
sultant lower cost of building maintenance, as no 
smoke jacks are required. 


Description of the Installation 


The system was designed and licensed by the Rail- 
way Engineering Equipment Company, Chicago, in co- 
operation with the railroad company’s engineers and 
installed by the National Boiler Washing Company, 
contractors, Chicago. It is known as the direct steam- 
ing system whereby the locomotives are supplied with 
steam from a stationary boiler plant through the me- 
dium of flexible connections at each stall. 

After leaving the cinder pit, where the fires are 
dumped, the locomotive proceeds under its own steam 
to the enginehouse stall where it is immediately con- 
nected to the power plant supply through an extra 
heavy 2-in. flexible copper hose and a %-in. steam line 
which holds the pressure to within a few pounds of 
that of the stationary plant. After boiler and fire box 
inspection, 90 scoops of coal are distributed evenly 











All operations, such as testing air 
generator turbines, and injectors, 


If boiler work is required the boiler is blown down 
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in a manner similar to the blowott tor a hot-water 
washing system. The latent heat and steam are used 
to heat the fill-up water. When the boiler work is 
fnished the boiler is filled with steam for a few minutes, 
to equalize the temperature, after which water at 180 
deg. F. and stationary boiler plant steam are admitted 
at the same time, resulting in from 10 to 15 Ib. pres- 
sure in the boiler by the time the water appears at the 
bottom of the water column. The water is then turned 


off and steam alone allowed to build up the pressure. 
This operation of filling and steaming requires approx- 
‘mately 30 minutes, depending entirely on the steam 
available and the temperature of the fill-up water. 
After the pressure has been raised to the desired point 





Direct Steaming Connection to the Locomotive from the 
Overhead Piping in the Enginehouse 


the large 2-in.. steam boosting line is closed and the 
\4-in. steam line turned on for holding the engine 
under steam until despatched. All of the above opera- 
tions are accomplished with but one flexible copper 
pipe connection to the blow-off cock, which can be at- 
tached very quickly. The control valves are mounted 
on overhead pipe lines and are operated by extension 
handles within easy reach of the floor. 

Prior to despatching the locomotive the 2-in. booster 
line is opened while the air is being pumped up, assur- 
ing a full head of steam and air for the movement to 
the fire-up track. : 
After leaving the enginehouse the locomotive is de- 
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livered to the fire-up track. Here fuel oil and air 
stations are installed to which fire-up torches are at- 
tached. The torch is of the syphon type, the oil pres- 
sure being only a few ounces, with air at approximately 
100 Ib. pressure. Five or six minutes are usually re- 
quired to ignite the fuel bed, after which the locomotive 
is ready for movement to the train yard. The time in- 
tervening between firing and coupling on to the train 
has been found sufficient to give the fireman plenty of 
time to have the fire in good condition for handling 
a train. The success of despatching depends largely 
upon the steam pressure on the boiler at the time of 
firing. Low steam pressures result in poorly ignited 
fires and considerable smoke. 


The Power Plant 


Because the power plant is the heart of the direct 
steaming system, it was necessary to install high pres- 
sure boilers. The plant consists of two 300-hp. 200-lb. 
bent tube boilers set in one battery. The boilers are 
fired by chain grate stokers, a feature of the stokers 
being individual engine drive with two speeds through 
gear reduction, eliminating the old style line shaft. 
Coal is dumped on an elevated structure and fed auto- 
matically to a chain bucket conveyor which feeds inde- 
pendent hoppers for each boiler. From storage hoppers 
the coal is fed by gravity to the stokers. The ashes 
are dumped into a pit under the stokers and removed 
by a steam ash ejector into a hopper feeding directly 
into cars outside of the plant. 


Dispatcher Signaling System 
Operates Through Sleet Storm 


29 and 30 broke down hundreds of telegraph 

poles along the railways in that area, including 
over 600 poles on the New York Central lines in that 
vicinity, about 200 of which were on the 40-mile instal- 
lation of the centralized dispatching system extending 
from Berwick to Stanley. In spite of the loss of 
these poles no delays to trains resulted on this line be- 
cause of any shortcomings of the dispatching system, 
notwithstanding the fact that all other communication 
and facilities for directing train movements were out of 
commission. This storm subjected the dispatcher 
signaling system, installed last summer by the General 
Railway Signal Company, to an operating test beyond 
anything anticipated at the time of its installation. All 
control wires are carried in Hazard steel-armored cable 
which did not break the circuit continuity at any point, 
despite the pole line failure.* 

The storm extended over an area from Toledo, Ohio 
south to Sycamore, about 55 miles, and from Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., east to Lima, Ohio, about 59 miles. Ice began to 
form on the wires about 9 p.m. on March 29 and at 11 
p.m. the regular telephone and telegraph wires began to 
break, so that all communication was lost. About 3 
a.m. the ice became so heavy that poles were broken 
down and by morning over 200 poles were down on the 
Ohio Central Lines between Toledo and Berwick. A 
total of 600 poles were destroyed on the New York 
Central alone in this entire area before the storm sub- 
sided. At 4 a.m. a high-tension pole of a power com- 
pany fell across the tracks at Norris, Ohio and rail- 


. heavy sleet storn in northwestern Ohio.on March 





* A description of this system of centralized dispatching was published 
in the Railway Age for August 20, 1927, page 325. 
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road poles fell across the tracks just north of Fostoria. 
Trains were, of course, delayed until these poles were 
removed, following which operation continued as usual. 


Method of Operation 


Although the dispatcher lost his regular telephone 
dispatching and other communication circuits at 11 p.m., 
he continued to line up the levers for trains which were 
due to enter the dispatching territory. He had no means 
of knowing when a train was due to enter his territory 
until he received the automatic “OS” at the entering 
section. 

He then directed the train by signal indication in the 
normal manner. No unusual trouble was occasioned 
by ice preventing the operation of the remote power 
switches. 

Two trains, No. 45 and No. 46, of the Big Four (the 
Flamingo) were handled over the territory without de- 
lay and, in fact, made a non-stop meet at Wayne, Ohio. 
The dispatcher’s report included a statement that the 
trains could not have been handled in this sleet storm 
with the old method of train orders and that the new 
dispatching signal system kept the road in operation in 
spite of the sleet storm. 

The average daily traffic on this division includes 12 
passenger trains, 11 freight trains and 1 local train, or 
a total of 24 trains. The Western sub-division of the 
New York Central from Toledo, Ohio to Columbus was 

















Five-Inch Icicles Formed on the Wires, Causing Over 600 
Poles to Go Down 


also affected by the sleet storm, the pole line being torn 
down and communication lost between Bowling Green, 
Ohio and Dunkirk. This line was not restored until 6 
p.m., April 1, and in the meantime, several of the trains 
ordinarily run on this line, were detoured over the East- 
ern sub-division via Berwick and Toledo, which in- 
creased the movements over the centralized dispatching 
territory about three or four trains a day. 


Why the Dispatching System 
Continued in Operation 


With the centralized dispatching system, train move- 
ments are directed by signal indication without written 
train orders; therefore, communication to intermediate 
stations is not required for through movements. Al- 
though over 200 poles went down under the ice load be- 
tween Toledo and Berwick, the control wires of the 
dispatching system, which are in cable, were not broken. 
The cable was especially designed with steel-tape cover- 
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ing to make it bullet proof and was installed with 7/16. 
in. messenger to withstand any sleet storm. Although 
this storm was more severe than anything antici- 
pated, the remarkable strength of the cable empha- 
sized the merits of this type of construction. The alter- 
nating-current power supply is fed to this system at four 
points. Although the sleet storm tore down the power 


company’s lines to three of these substations, the dis- 














Signal Location in Sleet Storm Area—Note Pole Line Down 
at Left of Track 


patching system was automatically cut over to the 
storage battery reserve provided for such an emergency. 

Telephone service was not restored on the section from 
Berwick to Sycamore until 3:50 p.m., March 31. The 
dispatcher’s telephone circuit was not restored between 
Fostoria and Toledo until 6 p.m., April 1, and it will 
be several weeks before the pole line is rebuilt. 

The storm extended south of the centralized dispatch- 
ing territory from Berwick to Sycamore about nine 
miles. This territory is operated normally by time 
table, train orders, and manual block. In this area, 
train wires were lost about 11 p.m. on March 29. Trains 
were then operated on time-table rights when running on 
schedule but otherwise a flagman preceded each train 
through the dead section. Serious delays, of course, 
occurred which indicated what would have happened 
if the centralized dispatching system had not been in 
service throughout the major portion of the sleet area. 


* * * 
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Great Southern (Ireland) Station at Portarlington 




















St. Francis Dam Failure Results in Severe Damage to Southern Pacific Line 


Damage to the roadbed and bridges of the Saugus-Montalvo branch of the Southern Pacific totaled $250,000. Not only 

were long stretches of track washed off the roadbed as shown in two of the center views, but much expense was also 

incurred in clearing the roadbed of debris. This was principally brush and trees, but one view shows the wrecks of five 

motor trucks piled on top of a gondola car. Caterpillar tractors proved of marked assistance in clearing away debris, 
handling materials, etc. 
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Two-Unit Gas-Electric Car Which Is Operated on the New York Central 






Gas-Electric Unit for Rail Cars 


High compression, compact engine operated at full torque at varying speeds-- 
Cooling system and electrical control carefully worked out 


operation at full throttle and open governor 

at a wide range of engine speeds, interchange- 
ability of the unit and unique electrical control, are the 
important features of the gas-electric unit designed and 
put in service by the Mack International Motor Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J. The equipment has been designed 
for use in three sizes of rail motor cars and three sizes of 
locomotives. It also has been installed in a motor coach. 
A single-unit car has been in operation on the line of 
the Winnipeg River Railway, and a two-unit car has 
been in service on the New York Central in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains in northern New York. These cars are 
shown in the illustrations. 


One: without sacrifice of availability, 


Construction of the Base 

The engine and generator, together with all auxilliar- 
ies, weighs 5,700 lb. It was important that this weight 
be supported on a base that would provide rigidity and 
proper alinement. The conventional cast base did not 
prove satisfactory as it is subjected to warping, which 
prevented proper alinement and did not provide accessi- 
bility to the crank case. As shown in the illustration, 
a base constructed of channels was finally adopted. This 
design, permitted the removal of the crank case and 
generator without the necessity of removing the unit 
from the car. It also provided greater rigidity and 
made possible accurate alinement. 

The unit rests on four rubber cushions for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the engine vibrations and to relieve 
the impact caused by starting and stopping and coupling 
cars. These rubber cushions, shown in one of the il- 
lustrations, each consists of two rubber blocks held in 
compression between two metal plates by two bolts. 
Each bottom base plate is bolted to the car floor. The 
power unit base pad rests on the lower rubber block 
and the second rubber block rests on top of the pad. 
The whole is locked in position by two bolts, the cas- . 
tellated nuts of which are tightened against ball joint 
washers, permitting universal angular movement of the 
bolt. The floating bolts and rubber blocks not only 
absorb vertical vibrations, but also horizontal end 
thrusts imposed on the unit. 


Features of the Engine 


The six-cylinder Mack AP model engine used, has 


a 5-in. bore and 6-in. stroke with a total piston displace- 
ment of 707 cu. in. Referring to the power curve chart, 
at 1,350 r.p.m. the engine develops 125 brake horse- 
power and at 1,800 r.p.m., 152 brake horsepower. At 
1,350 r.p.m., 103.5 lb. brake m.e.p. is attained, which is 
considerably higher than that customarily attained from 
automotive gasoline engines. This output is obtained 
by using the average grade of gasoline. 

The piston heads are made of aluminum and have 
long skirts to provide for adequate lubrication of the 
cylinder walls and to distribute the lateral piston load 
against the cylinder walls over a maximum area. The 
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The Unit with the Educator in Position 
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-onnecting rods are of tubular construction machined 
all over. This design was adopted to provide adequate 
strength with light weight and to facilitate close balanc- 
ing. The cast-in-block cylinders are provided with 
three aluminum cylinder heads, one for each pair of 
cylinders. Aluminum was used primarily to effect a 
rapid transfer of heat to the jacket water. | The inlet 
valves are of chrome-nickel steel, 2 1/16 in. in diameter 
and the exhaust valves of chrome silicon-steel, 1 15/16 
in. in diameter. The 3% in. diameter crankshaft con- 
stitutes 300 Ib. of the total engine weight of 1,800 Ib. 
The electrically controlled 2-in. standard carburetor 
iraws fuel from a 110 gal. tank located underneath the 
A pressure of 5 lb. is constantly maintained on 
the fuel supply. Each unit has its own fuel tank which 
can be cut out in an emergency. Each tank is pro- 
vided with a protector seal which will open in case of 
excessive pressure. An automatic magneto spark ad- 
vance operates in conjunction with the carburetor. 


car. 


The Cooling System 


The cooling system is a combination of celular radia- 
tors inside the car, an air eductor and roof radiators. 
The drain tank, indicated in the drawing showing the 
cooling system, holds 20 gal, of water, and is a part 
of the power plant unit. The water pump forces the 
water through the engine jacket, up through the roof 
radiators and then through the radiators in the air educ- 
tor stack from which it drains back into the tank. The 
air eductor stack consists of two sets of venturi-shaped 
stacks, located between the two radiators, all enclosed in 
a sheet aluminum housing. The partitions are filled with 
sound-deadening material. The engine exhaust, which 
is delivered through two outlets just below the two sets 
of draft pipes, in passing through the pipes produces an 
ejector action similar to the action of the exhaust in a 
steam locomotive when it enters the stack. A gas 
chamber shown at F on one of the photographs is 
attached to the exhaust manifold to smooth out the ex- 
haust pulsations, and this has materially assisted the in- 
sulated eductor walls in muffling the sound of the ex- 
haust, without building up back pressure. The air 
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Front View of Panel Box Showing the Compact Arrange- 
ment of the Apparatus 


each unit and has a capacity of 6,500 cu. ft. of air a 
minute. 

The cooling system maintains a water temperature of 
160 deg. F. all the year. No anti-freeze solution’ is 
ever used in the water. In the winter, the roof radia- 
tors are cut out by the four-way cock shown in the 
drawing. This allows the use of only the radiators in 
the eductor stack. Another protection against freezing 
is that when the engine is idling, owing to the lack of 

















Left: One of the Four Rubber Blocks on Which the Unit is Supported—Right: The Rubber Torque Insulators Used 
Between the Engine and Generator and in the Air Compressor Drive 


enters the eductor stack through the hood-shaped open- 
ing at the front of the car, passes down through the 
two celular radiators and up out of the stack through 
the draft pipes. One eductor stack is provided for 





water pressure from the pump, the water drains from 
the roof and eductor stack radiator into the drain tank. 
If the water passes out of the jacket below a tempera- 
ture of 160 deg., it is by-passed back into the jacket and 
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not pumped into the radiators. This is made possible 
by the thermostat by-pass control located just outside 
of the drain tank. 

Another interesting feature is the. location of the 
motometer. It is located directly on top of the cylinder 
head, thus eliminating a long pipe and connection to 
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Drawing Showing the Arrangement of the Cooling System 


the operating cab. This gage has two electric wires 
which lead to a red light in the cab. The contacts are 
set to close at 200 deg. F. causing thelight to show 
on the panel board in front of the operator. On this in- 
dication he immediatetly cuts out the engine by a switch 
adjacent to the light. 

The lubrication is supplied by a two-pressure oil 
pump. Here again the oil pressure gage in connected 
directly into the engine oil line. In addition to the 
visual gage, a safety gage is provided. This is set so 
that, should the oil pressure drop to % Ib., an electrical 
circuit is closed which also produces a red light on the 
cab panel, notifying the operator that there is trouble. 
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Comparison of Engine and Generator Output Characteristics 


The same lamp is lighted by the water temperature 
and the oil pressure circuits. 

Each unit is equipped with a 12-cu. ft. capacity air 
compressor, which is gear driven and operates while 
the engine is idling, thus insuring air pressure af all 
times. Two fly wheel and a rubber torque insulator, 
which will take up a 10-deg. rotation, are mounted on 
the drive shaft to eliminate the torque vibrations from 
the compressor, and the large fly wheel smooths out 
the vibrations from the compressor. The rubber torque 
insulator further smooths out the torque before it passes 
to the second fly wheel. This rubber torque insulator 
and the large type used on the generator drive shaft 
for the same purpose are both shown in one of the il- 
lustrations. The larger insulator takes up a maximum 
rotation of 15 deg. 
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The Control 


Probably the most unique feature of this power plan, 
considered as a whole, is the type of electrical cont, 
which permits the operation of the engine with fy 
open throttle and full torque over a considerable rang 
of speed and power output. The fuel economy curvy 
of the Mack AP engine at various torques and speed 
shown on one of the charts, indicate a much lower fy 
consumption per brake horsepower-hour when the er. 
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Fuel Performance Curves for Various Drive Shaft Torques 






gine is operated at full torque over the entire practicable 
range of speed regulation. Thus, at 1,350 r.p.m., which 
is the normal operating speed of the engine, the full 
load fuel consumption is .57 Ib. per brake horsepower- 
hour while at three-quarters full load obtained by throt- 
tling increases the unit fuel consumption to .68 Ib. per 
horsepower-hour. On the other hand, should three- 
quarters of the full load horsepower be developed with 
a load which would reduce the speed of the engine to 
approximately 1,000 r.p.m. with a full throttle and 
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Brake Horsepower and Mean Effective Pressure Curves 


full torque, the fuel consumption would be increased 
only about .58 lb. per brake horsepower-hour. 

To take advantage of full torque fuel economy as 
far as possible, the control has been designed so that 
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when less than full power output is required the oper- 
ator, by reducing the resistance in the generator field 
circuit, can cause the generator to overload the 
engine, slowing it down to a new balancing speed at 
which the reduced power required will be delivered 
with a full throttle. Regulation in this manner is possi- 
ble down to two-thirds of full power. Below this, 
throttle regulation is necessary. 

With the power plant operating at a given speed and 
corresponding full throttle power output, the inherent 
regulation of the generator, as the current requirements 
of the motors vary with changes in the speed of the car, 
causes the generator load to vary somewhat from the 
normal output and to unload the engine. By means of 
suitably arranged electrical contacts on the governor, the 
tendency of the engine to throttle itself under these 
conditions is followed immediately by a change in the 
generator field resistance which offsets the inherent ten- 
dency of the generator to vary from the full throttle 
power output of the engine at the speed under consid- 


eration. 
Electrical Equipment 
The power plant is designed to use either General 
Electric of Westinghouse electrical equipment. With 




















Side Elevation of the Gas-Electric Unit with Important 
Parts Enumerated—A: Exciter Unit—B: Throttle Con- 
trol Solenoids—C: 32-Volt Lighting Generator—D: 
Field Regulating Resistance—E: Receptacle to 
Receive Cable from Controller—F: Exhaust 
Gas Chamber—G: Panel Box for Hous- 
ing Switches and Contactors 


the Westinghouse equipment the generator regulation 
to effect constant power output for varying current re- 
quirements is a motor-driven face plate rheostat con- 
trolled by the engine governor. With General Electric 
equipment this regulation is effected by a unique method 
of automatic control of excitation from the separate 
exciter to the main generator field which gives full en- 
gine loading at all car speeds. 

The main generator, with a rating of 95 kw., operates 
at a speed of 1,000 r.p.m., when reduced power is desired 
to 1,500 r.p.m. for full power. Compactness of de- 
sign is apparent from the manner in which the vari- 
ous magnetic circuit controlling devices are mounted in 
the panel box directly over the main generator. The 
proximity of this panel to the generator makes it pos- 
sible to use extremely short leads between the switches 
on the panel and the generator. The location of the 
generator itself with respect to the car motors is also 
such that the circuits between the generator and the 
motors are extremely short; in fact no heavy current 
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carrying conductors are required other than the regu- 
lar leads which accompany the generator and motors. 
The resistance units used to shunt the generator field 
circuit are conveniently attached to the rear of the 
panel, and immediately above these is located a recep- 
tacle into which is plugged the cable leading to the 
controller. 


The lighting is accomplished by a 32-volt, 750-watt 
self-excited generator used in connection with a storage 




















The 12-cu.-ft. Gear-Driven Air Compressor and the 
20-gal. Drain Tank 


battery. Voltage regulation is accomplished by means 
of a differential compound winding doing away with all 
regulating devices. This generator is driven directly 
from the gear casing at the front end of the engine. 
The entire control of the power plant by the operator 
is effected with a master controller of the remote con- 
trol type to which current is supplied at 32 volts to 
operate the various magnetic switches, which in turn 














The Control Panel and the Educator Radiators Are 
Fully Enclosed 


control the heavier current circuits. A number of 
unique features are built into the master controller 
which make for simplicity of operation. On the rever- 
ser handle provision is made for throwing on the maxi- 
mum field of the generator, stalling the engine to a 
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speed considerably under its normal operating speed. 
Also, in connection with the reverse lever, are contact 
points which control forward and reverse sanders. 

The engine throttle is also operated by the master 
controller. With the controller handle in the off posi- 
tion, the ignition circuit is open and the engines are 
stopped. The first notch on the controller causes the 
generator to function as a starting motor, drawing cur- 
rent from the 32-volt battery. As soon as the engine 
starts, the battery is automatically cut out and the 
engine continues to idle. The next three notches oper- 
ate first one and then the other, and finally both of two 
solenoids which provide two partial and a full throttle 
opening. The remaining control functions in the con- 
trol panel are automatic and balanced. 


Operating Data 


Power can be supplied to the traction motors at a 
cost of from three cents to five cents per kilowatt-hour. 
These figures include fuel, oil, depreciation, interest, 

















The Single-Unit Car Operated on the Winnipeg 
River Railway 


etc. A single unit car, weighing 63,300 Ib. with a seat- 
ing capacity for 59 passengers, operating at 30 m.p.h. 
on a schedule of three miles between stations and on 
an average grade of % per cent, can be operated at a 
cost of from 27 to 30 cents per car-mile. Under the 
same conditions for a two-unit car the cost is from 42 
to 58 cents. These figures include crew wages based 
on an eight-hour day for 100 miles and a twelve-hour 
day for 200 miles. 

These care are so built that they can be run in mul- 
tiple; that is, one engineman can control two or more 
rail cars from any position in the train. This makes 
possible the operation of trains of six or more cars with 
this equipment. Such a train would consist of two rail 
cars and four coaches. 


Tractive Force at Various Speeds from One-, Two- and 
Three-Unit Cars 





Weight Total Tractive 
Seating loaded, Capacity, Generator Force 
Capacity Ib. amp.-hrs. output M.p.h. lb. 
Single-unit car—120 brake horsepower 
57 63,300 150 95 3,300 
, 20 1,700 
30 1,200 
Two-unit car—240 brake horsepower 
77 121,500 300 190 10 6,000 
20 1,700 
30 1,200 
Three-unit car—360 brake horsepower 
72 131,300 450 285 10 10,000 
20 5,100 
30 3,500 
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Egg Inspection Sponsors 
Better Loading and Packing 


HE inspection of eggs at Chicago has resulted 
in improved methods of packing, loading, stowing 
and bracing, which in turn has brought about aq 
decrease in the damage to this commodity at Chicago, 
During 1927 the Western Weighing & Inspection Bu- 














Excelsior Used at Center and Ends 


reau inspected 4,743,767 cases of eggs in straight and 
mixed carloads and found only 89,348 cases or 1.9 per 
cent damaged, as compared with 3.1 per cent in 1923, 
3.9 per cent in 1924, 2.5 per cent in 1925, and 2.5 per 
cent in 1926. m 
This inspection has made possible the determination 
of the relation between damage and types of bracing. 
Several types of buffing and bracing were found in car- 
load shipments. Excelsior, hay and straw were used 
between the cases and the bunkers of the car or at the 
center for buffing the load. Wooden frames, racks, and 
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Reused Fillers Cause Broken and Cracked Eggs 


wedge frames were used in the center or ends to make 
a tight load. The results of these methods are as fol- 


lows: 

No. No. No. cases Per- 

cars cases damaged centage 
Excelsior at center or ends..... 1,003 412,499 6,045 1.47 
Hay at center or ends.... 1,197 487,730 10,261 2.10 
Straw at center or ends........ 6,131 2,479,792 47,789 1.93 
Wooden frames at center or ends 919 373,764 6,177 1.65 
Wooden racks at center or ends 990 381,056 3,450 0.91 


Among the various methods of packing, cup flats 
with various kinds of cushions show the least amount 
of damage. A total of 33.68 per cent of the cars or 
35.07 per cent of the cases received were packed with 
the cup flats while the damage occurred in only 0.68 per 
cent of the cases. A comparison with other methods of 
packing follows: 


Percentage Percentage Per- 
of ot centage 
cars re- cases re- Cases of 


Cars ceived Cases 

Cup flats with various 
kinds of cushions... .4,008 

Standard flats with vari- 


ous kinds of cushions. .7,867 


ceived damaged damage 
33.68 1,663,412 35.07 11,316 0.68 


66.10 3,068.474 64.68 77,610 2.53 
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Short Lines Oppose Per Diem Rule 6° 


Insist that it 1s not suited to short lines 


and suggest a substitute 
By L. 8. Cass 


Vice-President, American Short Line Railroad Association 


as used between trunk line carriers in the interest of 

trunk line carriers is the best method of handling 
cars between trunk lines that I have known, but it does 
not fit the little short lines, the conditions in trunk line 
operation being so different from those of the short line 
fellows. For instance, the trunk lines have long-haul 
traffic and they have switching traffic and they. have 
short-haul traffic. Now, many of the short lines of the 
country are purely switching railroads. It does not 
make any difference whether they do business on what 
is known as a line-haul tariff or whether they do it on 
a switching tariff. As a matter of fact they are switch- 
ing railroads. Therefore, they do not have the oppor- 
tunity to wash out any inequalities in the operation of 
the per diem rules. The trunk lines can wash those 
things out. One hand will wash the other. Where the 
trunk line gets the worst of it in a per diem rule today, 
at some other point on the line they get the best of it 
tomorrow, and as a matter of fact many trunk lines 
get a good deal of use of freight cars free. For in- 
stance, on cars delivered to them at a junction paint 
that arrive at a terminal inside of 24 hours, they fre- 
quently get free per diem. 


Rules Not Suited to Short Lines 


As to switching, the trunk line, member of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association per diem agreement, gets free 
time. In other words it does not cost anything for car 
hire in performing a switching service. As to the little 
fellows who are not members of the per diem agreement, 
if they pay the per diem, it frequently takes more for 
the payment of per diem than they earn on the switch- 
ing traffic. So that it does not fit the little railroad. 
There are some short lines that are in that position 
that they can pick up the car and deliver it within the 
2+ hours between midnight and midnight and therefore 
escape per diem, but it is an exceptional situation as 
regards short lines. 

Under the old mileage system, when cars were idle, 
when they had reached their destination, there was not 
anything counted against them; there was nothing paid 
for them. With the per diem system, of course, from the 
day they get the foreign line car until the day they de- 
liver it to some other fellow they pay a dollar a day. A 
short line has nothing but short haul. There is not any- 
thing they can enjoy but a short haul, and a large part 
of that is switching service. 

The votes of the American Railway Association in 
per diem rules are per car owner. In other words, it 
is not by individual roads only as their number of votes 
is controlled by the number of cars that they control. 
The short line fellows, many of them, only have an as- 
sociate membership, which does not give them a vote 
at all. In fact none of the proposed per diem rules is 
circulated among the associated members, because it 
would not make any difference what they think about it, 
they cannot vote on it anyway. The car owners could 
agree among themselves to put a per diem rate on the 


on March 


| the per diem rules and the per diem system 





* From a Statement at the Hearing at Washington, D. C., 


27, 1928, in Connection with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s In- 
vestigation of Rules for Car Hire Settlement, Docket No. 17,801. 
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short lines that would take their entire revenue, if the 
hands of the commission did not stop them. 

In years gone by the traffic departments of the rail- 
roads would take into consideration the question of car 
hire and things of that character, but the question of car 
hire now and per diem and the accounting divisions of 
the trunk line railroads have become specialized. A 
traffic man does not want a car hire fellow to tell him 
what he shall do on divisions, and the car hire fellow 
does not want the traffic fellow to tell him what he shall 
do on the question of divisions, and as you get higher up 
into the chief executives’ offices, why, naturally, the 
president of a big railroad must say “you must take this 
matter up with my different departments.” So that 
during the last number of years the different depart- 
ments of railroads have become surrounded by walls, 
and it takes a good deal to get through those and get 
to some fellow who will take into consideration all of 
the elements that surround the particular situation. 


Car Hire and Divisions Separate Questions 


I think car hire is distinctly a question within itself. 
I think that whatever is the fair rate to be paid for the 
use of a car, taking all things into consideration in the 
territory affected, should stand entirely upon its own 
bottom. I do not think that the question of divisions 
enters into what car hire should be or what it should not 
be, or the method of handling car hire. While it might 
be possible, over a course of a great many years and 
following the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
thousands of cases probably, to adjust the inequities of 
car hire to the short line railroads through the revenues 
and divisions of the revenues, when you attempt to do 
that you have got to increase the rates, and that is against 
the interest of the public—you would very soon have 
the public on your back. It is obviously true that you 
cannot fix any relief for car hire for a switching rail- 
road that has only a switching tariff, merely by dealing 
with the question of car hire itself. You cannot do it 
in the division or increase the rates. It has no division 
of rates. You cannot increase the rate without taking 
into consideration what the public is going to say, what 
the state Commissions are going to say. It is practically 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

Then another case: Many short line rates are made 
upon an arbitrary over the junction point rate. If you 
deal with that situation, then you must take what was 
considered a fair division to the trunk line away from 
it and give part of that over to the short line, or you 
must increase the rate of the short line, which is the 
arbitrary rate over the junction point. In other words, 
it would not be practicable to take care of those inequal- 
ities by a matter of divisions. 


Further Increase in Cars Uneconomical 


I think the per diem system has had a very material 
effect in increasing the car supply in this country until 
it has now reached a point where any further increase 
would be uneconomical. Of course that is not the only 
thing that has done that. The question of a greater car 
capacity, the question of a greater movement per car 
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per day, the rapidity with which they load and unload 
cars now over the old arrangement, the more efficient 
terminal facilities, all of those have entered into the ques- 
tion of the present car supply, which has reached a point 
now where it is beyond the requirements of the traffic 
of the country, and any addition to the car supply until 
the traffic of the country catches up with it would be 
an undue burden upon the freight rates. 

Many of the short line railroads would be unable to 
put cars into circulation, even if they owned them, un- 
der any conditions. Take a road that is predominantly 
a receiving road. They could not get their cars out onto 
the trunk line railroads, because they have no loading 
for them. Therefore it would be inconsistent for them 
and it would be an unnecessary burden upon the freight 
rates of this country if money were expended for freight 
cars to stand idle upon the tracks of a carrier that could 
not load them out. 

Based upon the testimony that I have read that has 
been taken in this case it costs the trunk line a dollar 
a day to own freight cars. It would cost the short lines 
a dollar a day to own freight cars, and if they paid a 
dollar a day to use freight cars that belonged to some 
one else, I do not see but what they would be in exactly 
the same position, so far as their saving the excess cost. 

I have made a study of the car situation on the short 
line railroads that are members of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association. Out of a mileage of com- 
mercial short line railroads in the United States, of 
around 21,000 miles, there are in the American Short 
Line Railroad Association 429 member roads that have 
a total mileage of 15,599 miles. All of those 429 rail- 
roads own some freight equipment, or a total of 33,677 
freight cars of every character. That is excluding work 
cars and that character of cars. Of the 33,677 freight 
cars owned by these 429 railroads, 37,070 are inter- 
changeable freight cars and are listed in the Equipment 
Register. If those 429 carriers were to own the pro- 
portion of freight cars per mile of road that is now 
owned by the trunk lines it would be necessary for them 
to own around 11 cars per mile of road, which would 
increase the number of cars necessary for these carriers 
to purchase 114,000 freight cars; and including the other 
lines representing the 6,000 miles which are not mem- 
bers of our organization, it would require around 150,- 
000 freight cars in addition to all that are now owned. 

If, then, it costs a dollar a day to own a freight car, 
here we are up to around $50,000,000 to $55,000,000, 
which in the last analysis is added to the freight rate 
burden of this country, and with no benefit whatever to 
the commerce of the country, and of substantially no 
benefit to the carriers who would buy them, because, in 
the first place, they have not got the money to buy them, 
and in the next place they could not save anything on 
the cars after they got them. So that it would be very 
much better, if through some character of hocus pocus 
these poor little fellows should be able to get money 
enough to own 11 cars per mile of road—they might a 
good deal better invest that money in government bonds 
or real estate mortgages and use the money to pay the 
car owners for the use of their cars, because there is not 
any use of having cars standing around the country that 
cannot be used. 

I think that the greatest confusion has been injected 
into this hearing because the trunk lines are not only car 
owners but they are car users. It does not make any 
difference whether a car is owned by the trunk line rail- 
roads, by the packers, or by the oil men, it is an instru- 
mentality of transportation that ought to be paid for on 
a fair rate, that is, the cost of the car. Just divorce for 
a moment the question of the trunk lines owning cars 
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and say that there are cars in existence that have cost 
some $1,000 or $2,000 or $2,500; they cost somebody 
that. 

What should be found, it does not make any difference 
who furnishes it, is the proper part of the use of that 
instrumentality that should be paid by each of the users 
for the entire distance that the car travels. It does not 
make any difference who owns the cars. What is the 
fair price to pay for the use of that car for the entire 
distance it travels and what part of the use of that car 
shall be paid by the different users that the car moves 
over from the point of origin to the point of destina- 
tion? That is really the test of the situation. 

I think that the trunk lines have found ways and 
means to pretty much balance up their per diem account, 
and I think that the necessity of doing that is what has 
built up these large organizations of car accountants. 

When cars moved on mileage it was not essentially 
necessary to bother about whether they collect directly 
or whether they collected all of the mileage, and | 
imagine there was more or less fudging between the 
roads on mileage. Therefore, it did not require much 
of an organization as between railroads on mileage, but 
as per diem moved up the trunk line which was short 
of cars began to feel the pinch of an added or a high 
per diem rate. In other words it soon found it would 
be just as economical for it to buy and own its propor- 
tion of freight cars, and perhaps more economical, be- 
cause it perhaps might make its operating statement look 
a little better, and it could get the money by issuing car 
certificates to bankers and paying 25 per cent for the 
first payment down. Whether it made any more money 
in his pocket or not is a question, because by the time 
he has paid for his cars and paid his interest on his cars 
and paid the added car accountants, he may perhaps come 
out with his cash in his pocket at about the same place, 
but his statement looked a good deal better. 

There is not any doubt in my mind but that the in- 
crease in per diem has materially increased the number 
of cars in the country. I have a statement here which 
shows that in November, 1921, per diem went up to $1. 
It took the year 1921 for the carriers to find out what 
that was going to do to them, and it took them part of 
1922 to finance new cars, but here we find in 1923 orders 
placed for over 100,000 freight cars. I have not all the 
figures as to what the traffic requirements were at that 
particular time, but my impression is that a large num- 
ber of those freight cars were bought in order to even 
up per diem. So my impression is that a greater part of 
the trunk lines of the country have got their per diem 
accounts pretty well evened up. In some of the annual 
reports of the trunk line railroads it was distinctly 
stated that they were planning to buy cars to even up 
their per diem accounts. 

I have no criticism whatever upon the purchase of 
additional cars up to the present time. I think we have 
reached the economic condition on the ownership of cars 
now, and there is another reason why I think that, which 
is that the latest reports that I have seen on the question 
of car repairs show that they are creeping up a little, 
they are not repairing cars quite as rapidly. 

Cars were primarily in my early days of railroad 
service used for controlling and getting traffic. In fact 
we would furnish our own cars and anything we could 
do to get cars was purely for the purpose of controlling 
traffic, and as a matter of fact that is the real value of 
cars. There would not anybody now, I believe, buy 
one hundred thousands cars and lease them at $1 a day 
if he knew he could get $1 a day. In other words the 
traffic men want traffic. They want to get business on 
the rails and I do not think they would be as dogmatic 
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about the per diem rules as the per diem association is if 
they were handling the per diem rules. 

The per diem is only one question. The owners’ re- 
pairs on those cars is a very serious question. You pay 
that out of the money you get for your per diem. In 
other words a car owner starts a car along over the 
railroads. Then the Master Car Builders’ Rules come 
in and there are a lot of things done to that car before 
it gets to the other end that are charged back to the 
owner of the car. I would not accuse, I would not even 
suggest that there was any dishonesty in that character 
of work, but there is no profit in per diem after those 
items are taken into account. You have not only got to 
pay for your car while you are wearing it out, but you 
have got to keep it in repair while it is traveling over the 
various railroads, and when you get through you go 
out into the junk heap and look at your capital and it is 
a lot of cars that are unfit for further use. 

If a car owner is a car user, and in the use of that car 
he has been amply rewarded in the freight rate, then it 
presents a different question as to the use of the car when 
he turns it over to the little fellow. Let us take this 
illustration ; here is a road five miles long that connects 
with a trunk line; they have joint rates, but the divisions 
are made up by an arbitrary beyond the junction point 
plus an arbitrary taken away from the trunk line. If you 
are going to arrange that division, then it is going to be 
necessary to do one of two things; take as much away 
from the trunk line’s present earnings as the per diem 
costs the short line, which would be equal to giving the 
short line free time, or add to the junction point arbitrary 
a sufficient amount to pay for per diem. 


Proposed Substitute Rule 


I have a rule here. I will present that now as an 
exhibit in the form of a substitute for paragraph (b) 
of rule 6 (Railway Age, April 7, page 805). 

Paragraph (b) of rule 6 is uneconomical. It is in- 
consistent. It comes very close to a violation of the law. 
It is against public interest and it is an attempt by rule 
of the association to direct the local affairs and condi- 
tions of even the trunk line carriers without knowing 
anything about those conditions, and it is my opinion that 
the chief executives of these trunk line railroads are in 
a good deal better position to deal with the economic 
local conditions than any association or organization, and 
they should be permitted to do so. That is complete 
discrimination between carriers. I am not a lawyer and 
cannot cite you to that. It is distinct discrimination, just 
as much discrimination as though you were to put in 
your passenger tariffs that a passenger six feet tall 
should ride for six cents a mile and one five feet tall 
shoull pay four cents a mile. 

They are not treated all alike on the same basis, be- 
cause they do not allow a switching reclaim. They make 
the qualification for that character of treatment, the 
associations to which they belong. 

I think this rule is sufficiently elastic to permit the 
carriers to deal among them in their own way. I think 
it will permit the trunk lines to waive per diem in any 
territory for seasonal loading. It is unthinkable that 
there should be any rule or association that prohibits the 
storing of empty cars for seasonal loading. This rule 
permits that to be done. 

This rule places a burden upon the short line who 
does not return the cars promptly. This rule pays just 
as much for private line cars as the commission has fixed 
they should be paid. 

This rule pays just as much to trunk line railroads 
for freight car ownership as the commission has fixed 
for private car ownership and just as much as the trunk 
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lines by strong-arm methods have fixed for the cars 
owned by non-members. 
We are not asking any of our members to withdraw 


from the per diem agreement. Any arrangement that 
the subscriber lines make between themselves is entirely 
satisfactory with us, and this does not change it in 
any manner, but this does fix a rate that will preserve 
the little weak carriers. It does fix the rate that the 
trunk lines themselves have fixed for the use of the 
cars for the little carriers, and are doing it under strong- 
arm methods. 

I have noticed all the way through the testimony here 
where some fellow has said, “Well, you want something 
for nothing.” No, we do not, but we do not want the 
trunk lines to have something for nothing. 

I think the Birmingham Southern case is a very proper 
case, and you will notice here that whenever a carrier 
holds a car 24 hours, received empty and returned 
empty, or 72 hours cars received loaded and returned 
empty, 72 hours received empty and returned loaded, and 
144 hours on cars received loaded and returned loaded, 
if they do not get them back under that then they pay 
demurrage. In other words we do not believe that any 
character of a rule should be fixed that would allow 
short lines to take the trunk lines’ cars out on their roads 
and keep them indefinitely. So this is a real rule to drive 
the cars back home or pay the demurrage. 

I think that if this rule is promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission you will very quickly see 
the trunk lines and the short line fellows getting together 
and taking into consideration all the conditions surround- 
ing their particular locality and arriving at some plan 
between them that will be satisfactory to them both, and 
then the strong arm will disappear. 

Without this character of relief the commission is 
going to be absolutely flooded after this hearing is over, 
if the commission fails to give relief to this situation, 
they are going to be with individual cases, and many, 
many of the carriers in the country are going into the 
scrap heap before relief can be granted. 

I do not think it makes any difference who owns the 
railroad, any more than it makes any difference who 
owns the cars. I do not think that a railroad owned 
by an industry has any different position than a railroad 
owned by Smith, Brown or Jones, except that a com- 
mercial railroad owned by an industry that handles 
principally the business of the industry is a godsend to 
its trunk line connections, and I should be greatly 
astonished if I could find a single case where the trunk 
line grants that carrier as much as it costs the trunk line 
to operate its own lateral branch lines. 


Detrimental to Public Interest 


I think that as Rule 6 now stands, with Paragraph B 
annexed, it is very detrimental to the public interest. I 
think that, unless relief is found in this case, or some 
case in the very near future, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or some action taken by the per diem asso- 
ciation themselves, to relieve the freight costs of car hire 
to many of these little railroads it is going to hark back 
into the public interest very materially. And, for that 
reason, it is going to destroy some of these properties. 
It is a matter of judicial knowledge that a great deal of 
mileage, in this country is in jeopardy, and when you 
consider that the per diem rate, since 1910, has advanced 
500 per cent; in fact, it has gone from nothing to $1 a 
day for most of these little railroads, as high as 40 and 
50 per cent of some of these roads’ income is taken to 
pay car hire. I have recently come in contact with a 
railroad in Illinois that was saved by the public putting 
up $161,000 of their own money, and in the operation of 
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the road, the first year, they lost $115,000 of the $161,- 
000, and of that $115,000, $49,000 was taken to pay car 


hire. The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 78 miles 
long, running from Springfield, Illinois, to Alton. Now, 
that per diem represented 42 per cent of their loss. And, 


if that situation is permitted to continue, that road will 
have to stop within the next two or three years. And, 
if it does stop, the people will have lost not only their 
$161,000, which they put into the .property to save it, 
to start it going again, but they will lose their investments 
in the towns. 


Believes It Workable 


I think that the rule that I have offered here in place 
of Paragraph (b) of Rule 6 is workable, and I think it 
is capable of giving material relief to the situation, with- 
out serious injury to the car owners, and I think relief 
must be found, or the transportation facilities amounting 
to a number of millions of dollars of people’s investment 
in this country are going to be destroyed. 

Suppose that the traffic associations were to make a 
rule which would provide that no rates should be paid 
at less than $1 per ton per mile. The rigidity of that 
situation would just upset the whole freight rate struc- 
ture of the country. Now, the making of a rule that, 
regardless of what use is being made of the car, $1 a day 
shall be paid to the car owner by the line which holds 
or has the car in its possession, upsets the economic sit- 
uation, just as much as if you made a rule of 1 cent per 
ton per mile on freight. In other words, there is a 
difference in character, there is a different thing; a ter- 
minal is a different situation; a short haul is a different 
situation. As I explained before, some railroads pay 
no per diem at all on certain movements of cars, but 
when you take every movement of car being a terminal 
movement—it does not m*ke any difference where it 
comes from—and then you add $1 a day for terminal 
movement, and all that that carrier has is terminal move- 
ment, then you are assessing him an unfair proportion of 
the car hire. 


Traflic Increase Estimated 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RANSPORTATION requirements for the Unit- 

ed States for 29 of the principal commodities in 

the second quarter this year (April, May and 
June) are estimated at approximately 9,035,963 cars, an 
increase of about 323,250 cars or 3.7 per cent as com- 
pared with the loading for the corresponding period in 
1927, according to reports received by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association from the 
thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, which now 
cover the entire United States. 

This estimate is based on the best information ob- 
tainable as to the outlook, so far as transportation re- 
quirements are concerned, by the various commodity 
committees of the thirteen separate boards. 

Of the thirteen boards, nine estimated an increase for 
the second quarter of the year as compared with the 
same period last year, while the other four esti- 
mated a decrease. The ten boards estimating an in- 
crease were the Atlantic States, Allegheny, Great Lakes, 
Northwestern, Central Western, Southeastern, South- 
western, Middle Western and the Pacific Northwest 
boards. Those estimating a decrease were the Ohio 
Valley, Pacific Coast and the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
boards as well as the New England board which esti- 
mated a very small reduction. 
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The estimates by the various boards as to freight load- 
ings by cars anticipated for the 29 principal commod tie; 
in the second quarter this year compared with the cor. 
responding period in 1927, and the percentage of in. 
crease or decrease, are as follows: 


Per cent of 

increase 

Board 1927 1928 or decrease 
New England 168,209 167,902 -2 decrease 
Atlantic States 1,064,492 1,070,377 -6 increase 
Ohio Valley 1,165,028 1,130,758 2.9 decrease 
Northwestern 500,164 513,492 2.6 increase 
Central-Westert: 236,841 253,050 6.8 increase 
Pacific Coast .... 367,896 362,105 1.6 decrease 
Pacific Northwest 295,038 308,225 4.5 increase 
Allegheny 1,108,738 1,227,365 10.7 increase 
Great Lakes . 703,464 760,615 8.1 increase 
Southeastern . 1,154,123 1,163,519 .8 increase 
Middle-Western ............... 1,037,021 1,169,800 12.8 increase 
Trans- Missouri-Kansas 397,493 389,123 2.1 decrease 
Southwestern ....... 514,202 519,632 1.1 increase 


In submitting reports to the Car Service Division, 
each board estimated the freight car requirements for 
the principal industries found in the territory covered 
by that board. On the basis of this information, the Car 
Service Division estimates that of the 29 commodities, 
increases in transportation requirements will be required 
for 24 as follows: All grain, flour, meal and other mill 
products ; other fresh fruits ; potatoes ; other fresh vege- 
tables ; livestock; poultry and dairy products; coal and 
coke ; ore and concentrates ; clay, gravel, sand and stone 
(including gypsum, crude and powdered) ; salt; lumber 
and forest products; petroleum and petroleum products; 
sugar, syrup, glucose and molasses; iron and steel; ce- 
ment; brick and clay products; lime and plaster; agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles, other than automo- 
biles; automobiles, trucks and parts; fertilizers, all 
kinds; paper printed matter and books; chemicals and 
explosives, and canned goods—all canned food prod- 
ucts, (includes catsup, jams, jellies, olives, pickles, pre- 
serves, etc.) 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated were 
hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton, cotton seed and prod- 
ucts; citrus fruits, and castings, machinery and boilers. 

The estimate by commodities for the second quarter 
compared with the same period last year follows: 








Estimated 
Car loadings Per Cent 
cr A = ~ceity 
Commodity Actual Estimated Inc. Dec. 
Se are eee 294,683 310,875 5.5 ee 
Flour, Meal & Other Mill Products.. 224,620 232,860 3.7 “eS 
eee, GN OE RRs cccsccéiesecs 72,608 68,172 vas 6.1 
DE schaddhedtreence teeth one vases 47,341 37,283 és 21.3 
Cotton Seed and Products.......... 25,742 15,708 wien 39.0 
- - "Beene rrr 34.356 27,137 on 21.0 
Cee GO GED occ da vccacssncens 82,970 84,098 1.4 *) 
POD. 6c cbsamedWaedee ee ceersdenes 59,013 62,042 5.1 
Other fresh vegetables... .......... 82,272 84,992 3.3 
EE Serer rr eters 359,385 368,653 2.6 
Poultry and Dairy Products........ 37,189 38,745 4.2 
Cees GE GOS cc iccccecuccciccce. tee aeenere 2.6 
Ore and Concentrates..............5 675,190 677,429 J 
Clay, Gravel, Sand & Stone (incl. 
Same Crude & Powdered)...... 1, 1 798 1,104,169 8.1 sen 
cheD ORES OEE OLEADSEOENE SO 0OO OS 0,981 11,002 2 an 
a & Forest Products.......... 1, 008, 929 1,028,487 1.9 a 
Petroleum & Petroleum Products.... 513,293 538,675 4.9 én 
Sugar, Syrup, Glucose & Molasses. . 50.917 51,926 2.0 aa 
ee GR ic kw he coeseccetsicics 467,359 479,533 2.6 7 
Castings, Maehinery and Boilers.... 61,102 59,977 ae 1.8 
CE -.. scaceueneetasebanatsiee 249,073 263,931 6.0 alt 
Brick and Clay Products............ 204,106 209,506 2.6 
es 3 ea ree 66,051 68,154 3.2 
Agricultural Implements & Vehicles 
Other than Automobiles.......... 38,530 42,458 10.2 
Automobiles, Trucks and Parts..... 242,566 312,777 28.9 
Fertilizers, All Kinds............... 135,854 137,329 1.1 
Paper, Printed Matter & Books..... 71.650 78,672 9.8 
Chemicals and Explosives........... 61,431 63,211 2.9 
Canned Goods—All Canned Food 
Products (includes Catsup, Jams, 
Jellies, Olives, Pickles, Preserves. 
CORD 0.0.6 6066660046-06000 64 ChE Sees 08 32.013 32,787 2.4 wee 
Total All Commodities Listed... .. 8,712,709 9,035,963 3.7 


Tue Crty or BrrMINGHAM, ALA., has adopted an ordinance 
under which $4,000,000 will be expended for the elimination of 
railroad grade crossings within the business district. 
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Train-Hour Saving Cuts Overtime 


Complete totals for 1927 show traffic handled with 


37% per cent less crew overtime than in 1923 


railroads in 1927 were approximately 4 per cent 

greater than in the busy year of 1923, the 
amount of freight-train crew and engine crew overtime 
was about 37% per cent less than was required for the 
1923 performance. If the overtime is related to a ton- 
mile basis, it appears that the amount of crew overtime 
per 100,000 gross ton-miles in 1927 showed a reduc- 
tion from 1923 of no less than 43 per cent. This is one 
of the most important and most interesting details that 
appears in the 1927 statistical record. 

A great deal has been said regarding the remarkable 
improvement in the economy of railway operation that 
has taken place in recent few years. This rather phe- 
nomenal saving in freight crew overtime seems, how- 
ever, to be a particularly interesting and important 
phase of the results of the carriers’ economy program 
that thus far does not seem to have received the at- 
tention that it properly merits. 

In an article in the Railway Age of February 25 en- 
titled “Train-Miles and Train-Hours Decrease,” the 


A LTHOUGH the net ton-miles handled by the 
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Chart 1—Comparison of Trend of Ton-Miles, Train-Miles, 
Train-Hours and Train Crew-Hours, Class I Railroads, 
1923 to 1927, Presented in Percentages of 
1923 Figures 


point was made that in the years from 1920 to 1926 
the railroads so improved their operation that they 
have been able to move a substantially larger traffic 
without any increase in their freight train-miles. This 
result 'was shown to have been made possible because 
the increase in the gross and net train load was just 
sufficient to absorb the increase in the gross or net ton- 
miles, respectively, and thereby avoid the necessary of 
running additional train-miles. 

In addition, it was shown that there had been a sub- 
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stantial increase in the average speed of freight trains. 
This speeding up was attributed to better motive-power 
and to the elimination of delays on the road, such re- 
duction in delays having been made possible by an in- 
creased mileage of automatic signals, by improved dis- 
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Chart 2—Showing How Increase in Train Load Has 
Exceeded Percentage Increase of Ton-Miles 


patching or by other factors. It was indicated that in 
1926, as compared with 1920, although the net tof- 
miles increased about 9 per cent, the train-miles re- 
mained the same, while the freight train-hours showed 
a decrease of about 14 per cent. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the fact that the increased train-speed 
had taken place without loss of train-load; as a matter 
of fact, it was shown that the average train-load had 
substantially increased. 

In the previous article comparisons were included 
covering the first ten months of 1927, the figures for 
which were at that time the latest available. ‘The pur- 
pose of the present article is to bring the previous study 
down to date by the inclusion of the figures for the 
full year 1927. The attempt will also be made to an- 
alyze somewhat more adequately the savings that may 
have resulted from the speeding up of freight train 
service or from the saving in freight train-hours. In 
this instance, the comparisons will be made for the 
years 1923 to 1927. The results will be presented in 
ratios of the figures for 1923 taken as 100. The reason 
for using 1923 as the base instead of 1920, as in the 
earlier article, is the inclusion of the train-crew and 
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engine-crew hour statistics. These date back in their 
present form to the middle of 1921 only. The year 
1923 forms a suitable base because it was an extremely 
busy one and the first year after federal control in 
which railway operations could be said to have ap- 
proached normalcy. 

The presentation is chiefly in the form of charts. 
These are five in number. In Chart 1, there are plotted 
for the years 1923 to 1927, with 1923 as a base of 100, 
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Chart 3—Increase in Train Speed Combined with Increase in 
Train Load Has Effected Marked Increase in Ton Miles 
per Train Hour. Period 1923 to 1927. Presented 
in Percentage of 1923 as Base 


train-crew hours. It appears that the gross and net 
ton-miles, while slightly below the record-breaking levels 
of 1926 were substantially in excess of those of the 
other years of the period under consideration. Due to 
the increase in the train-load—as further evidenced in 
Chart 2—the train-miles of each of the years follow- 
ing 1923 were less than in the base year of the period. 
As a result of the reduction of the number of train- 
miles, combined with the increased average freight 
train speed, the train-hours show an even greater de- 
crease; the drop in the curve of freight train-hours in 
1927 was particularly noticable. 

There are also shown on Chart 1 two curves of train- 
crew hours. One is for straight time and the other for 
overtime. The saving in freight train-miles or of freight 
train-hours has resulted in no inconsiderable reduction 
in freight train-crew straight time hours. There is a 
fair question as to the value of saved hours of straight 
time beyond those made possible by reduction of train- 
miles. This follows because train-crew compensation 
is on the basis of 12% miles per hour and because the 
wages are based on the miles or hours, whichever is 
greater. In other words, there is no economy from the 
standpoint of train-crew wages if a freight train run 
which previously required eight hours of crew time, in- 
cluding terminal allowances, for a distance of 100 miles 
were so speeded up as to require but seven hours. The 
compensation would be the same in either case. 

It is only when overtime is involved that a saving is 
made, as if, for instance, in the case mentioned, there 
had been a reduction in crew hours from 10 to 8. Appar- 
ently there has been a rather remarkable improvement 
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years because the lower curve on Chart 1 shows that in 
1927 as compared with 1923 there was a reduction of 
train-crew overtime of 37% per cent. 

While the man-hour curves on Chart 1 deal with the 
train crew, it should be understood that precisely the 
same result would appear if, instead, the curves were 
given for the engine crew. Such curves are given in 
another chart and are referred to in some detail below. 

Chart 2 has already been mentioned. It is included to 
emphasize that the speeding up of freight train opera- 
tion has taken place without loss of the economies that 
accompany increased train-load. The chart shows that 
the increase in the gross tons per train and in net tons 
per train since 1923 has been in larger percentage than 
the increase in gross and net tons moved. This will 
explain more fully the reason for the decrease that has 
taken place in the train-miles, even with the increased 
traffic. In Chart 3, the other side of the picture is present- 
ed ; namely, the increase in train speed. The chart shows 
that in each of the years since 1923 there has been an 
increase in the average miles per train-hour. The fig- 
ure for 1927 shows an increase over 1923 of 13 per 
cent. Shown also on this chart are the curves of gross 
ton-miles per train hour and of net ton-miles per train- 
hour. Increase in these units has resulted from the com- 
bination of increased train-load and train-speed. The 
gross ton-miles per train-hour in 1927 show an increase 
over 1923 of 31 per cent, which should be accepted as a 
fairly satisfactory improvement for a mere four-year 
period. 
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Chart 4—Increased Train Load with Increased Train Speed 
Has Resulted in Marked Decrease in Train Crew 
Overtime Hours 


Chart 4 is intended to supplement Chart 1. It is a 
comparison of the train-crew hours related to train- 
miles and to the volume of gross ton-miles. The chart 
shows that there has been, since 1923, a noticeable re- 
duction in the train-crew straight time hours. The 
straight-time hours per 100 train-miles, naturally 
enough, have shown only a slight change. Because of 
the increase in the train-load, there has been a much 
greater decrease in the train-crew hours per 100,000 
gross ton-miles. Chart 5 shows the same data for 


with respect to the overtime hours during the past four engine crew-hours. 
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The important phase, however, in either Chart 4 or 5 
's the overtime. It will be observed that the engine- 
ew overtime in 1927 amounted to 37% per cent less 
than in 1923, showing the same reduction as the re- 
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Chart 5—The Saving in Engine-Crew Hours 


duction in train-crew overtime shown in Chart 1 or 4. 
Of greater interest possibly is the reduction in the crew 
overtime when related to the traffic. The curves of 
engine and train-crew overtime per 100,000 gross ton- 
miles show a reduction in 1927 as compared with 1923 


of 43 per cent. 


Urge Motor Coach Regulation 


Wasurncton, D. C. 

EARINGS on the latest Parker bill, H.R.12,- 
H 380, to provide for a plan of regulation of com- 

mon carrier interstate motor coach operations, 
were begun before the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce on April 10 and passage of the 
bill was urged by representatives of the railways, mo- 
tor coach operators and state commissions, although 
each of these interests proposed some amendments to 
the bill in its present form. 

R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Chicago & Northwestern, and chairman of the law 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
testified on April 11 in support of the bill but he urged 
an amendment relieving operators of motor vehicles that 
have obtained certificates of convenience and necessity 
from the operation of the anti-trust laws so as to enable 
railways to buy out competing coach lines and substitute 
motor vehicle service of their own if necessary to insure 
adequate service in order to reduce train service. The 
railroads claim no vested interest in transportation and 
no prior right to the highways, he said, but some of them 
may be required in self-defense to go into the motor 
coach business or even the truck business and do not 
believe there should be any provision of law to prevent 
them. He pointed out also that the proposed amendment 
would make it possible for motor vehicle operators to 
combine into stronger units. The text of his proposed 


amendment follows: 
Any common carrier which shall engage in the transportation of 
passengers by motor vehicle upon the public highways, or which shall 
n and control a motor carrier which operates such motor vehicles, or 
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which shall purchase and own the whole or part of the capital stock of a 
corporation organized or engaged as a motor carrier in the transporta- 
tion of passen.,ers by motor vehicle upon the public highways in interstate 
commerce, and for the operation of which motor vehicles a certificate of 
convenience and necessity has been obtained as in this Act provided, shall 
be, and it is hereby, relieved from the operation of the “anti-trust laws’’, 
as designated in Section 1 of the Act entitled “‘An Act to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and of all other restraints or 
prohibitions by any law of the United States, in so far as may be 
necessary to enable it to own, control and operate, either directly or through 
a subsidiary corporation, such motor vehicles upon the public highways 
for the transportation of persons in interstate commerce. 


Mr. Van Doren said he had participated in the con- 
ferences with representatives of other organizations 
that led to the drafting of the new Parker bill and that 
the others had agreed to the. amendment. Regarding 
the attitude of the railways toward the bill he said they 
are not selfish and don’t want all the regulation but 
they are not vindictive enough to wish for the motor 
coach industry the most rigid form of regulation, and 
hope it will be able to develop in a healthy way. 

Explaining the bill he said that it proposes to regu- 
late motor coach service only at the start and does 
not contemplate the regulation of trucks or of contract 
carriers because that business is comparatively unde- 
veloped at this time. Moreover, it does not purport to 
authorize a commission to prescribe minimum rates 
but merely provides that rates shall be just and rea- 
sonable. “After forty years of railroad regulation we 
do not know just what ‘just and reasonable’ means,” 
he said, but we do know that it means that rates must 
be reasonable to the public. We are not going to ask 
you to protect us against competition. 

“We have a large investment to protect and we want 
to cut down our losses in passenger business. Most 
of the competition is from the private automobile but 
to a growing extent the public is taking to the motor 
coach and we cannot correspondingly reduce our ex- 
penses by cutting down our passenger service, particu- 
larly on branch lines. We are still a convenience and 
we have to operate trains in the winter when expenses 
are high although we may take some off in the sum- 
mer. We don’t believe in driving the little fellow 
out of business if he will maintain a satisfactory serv- 
ice 24 hours a day and 12 months in the year so we 
may take off our trains and reduce expense but often 
that does not work out and if he cannot we ought to be 
able to buy him out and furnish service ourselves.” 

S. A. Markel, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Bus Division of the American Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the first witness and explained 
the provisions and purpose of the bill, saying it had 
been agreed upon as providing for a simple plan of 
regulation that might be adopted at this session of Con- 
gress, applying only to common-carrier bus operations. 
He said that at conferences with representatives of the 
railways and state commissioners it had been agreed 
that the bill is in the public interest, although the motor 
coach operators are not unanimous as to all its pro- 
visions, and he submitted a list of ten amendments 
which he said were minor in character. 

J. E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, at- 
tributed the origin of the new bill largely to Mr. Markel, 
saying he had recently been active in seeking to bring 
about consideration of a simpler bill than the first Par- 
ker bill, on which his association and other organiza- 
tions had collaborated, but that officers and committee 
members had approved the new bill as far as it goes 
without in any way indicating a change of attitude to- 
ward the first bill, which included provision for regula- 
tion of motor trucks. 

A similar bill has been introduced in the Senate as 
S3992 by Chairman Watson of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


Asa Packer, president of the Lehigh Valley, in his annual 
report for 1877, states that the steel rails at Packerton scales 
have now carried a gross tonnage of 35,264,464 tons and appear 
to be good for 10,000,000 tons more; two sets of iron rails at 
this point were worn out by the passage of 3,788,545 tons. Mr. 
Packer recommends the complete substitution of steel for iron 
rails —Railroad Gazette, April 12, 1878. 


On April 9 the United States senate, by a vote of 40 to 
19, passed the Pacific railroad bill. The bill provides that a 
sinking fund shall be established by the Central and Union 
Pacific companies for the liquidation of their debt to the gov- 
ernment. The Central Pacific [now part of the Southern Pa- 
cific] is to pay into the treasury, to be invested in United States 
bonds, $1,200,000 and the Union Pacific, $850,000 yearly. The 
declaration of dividends on the stock of the railroads is to 
be considered illegal so long as these sinking funds are not 
paid up.—Railway Age, April 11, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Federal court at Cincinnati, Ohio, has handed down a 
decision refusing to grant an application for an injunction re- 
straining the Union Pacific from voting 900,000 shares of stock 
of the Southern Pacific at the annual meeting of the latter on 
April 8. Upon appeal by the plaintiffs the Union Pacific agreed 
to a postponement of the meeting.—Railway and Engineering 
Review, April 11, 1903. 


A formal petition has been presented to the House of Com- 
mons of Canada for the incorporation of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. The route outlined is from Quebec, Que., to Graven- 
hurst, Ont., or North Bay, thence in a westerly direction pass- 
ing through Battleford, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Dunvegan, 
B. C., and thereafter by way of either the Peace River pass or 
the Pine River pass to Port Simpson, B. C., or Butte Inlet. 
Branch lines will be constructed to Port Arthur, Ont., Brandon, 
Man., Regina, Sask., and Calgary, Alta. The total mileage will 
be over 3,000.—Railway and Engineering Review, April 11, 
1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


In recognition of the excellent showing made by American 
railroad engineer troops in the battle of Cambrai and in recent 
engagements in Picardy, the War department has announced 
that special and auxiliary units of the army, including the 
railroad engineers, are to be armed. The railroad engineer 
units will be supplied with rifles on the basis of 20 per cent 
of their enlisted personnel.—Railway Age, April 12, 1918. 


“Instead of simplifying the problem of locomotive mainte- 
nance, the introduction of government standards would compli- 
cate it,” Alba B, Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, stated on April 9, before a meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Chicago. “These complications 
would outlast the period of government control and would 
continue as long as the railroad standard and the government 
standard locomotives operated side by side upon the same 
lines. The railroad manager who is responsible for his record 
of efficiency and economy should be permitted the widest dis- 
cretion in selecting locomotives which he regards as best fitted 
for the conditions of service upon his line. Especially should 
this be considered most carefully when the world-wide danger 
of this war is upon us.”—Railway Age, April 12, 1918. 





TrarFric Note.—Live muskrats are a feature of traffic. 


forty of these animals were recently carried by the Canadian 
Pacific Express Company from Canada to Belgium, where is 
to be established the nucleus of a fur industry. 
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Floodtide of 1927. Compiled by Luther B. Johnson. Jy 


pages. 5% in. by 8% in. Bound in paper. Illustrates 

Published by the Roy L. Johnson Company, Randolp), 

Vermont. 
This is a simply written, interesting account of the disastroy; 
floods of November 3, 1927, in Vermont. While it makes mn 
claim to exhaust the subject, it is nevertheless quite thorough 
and will survive, we believe, as a valuable historical documen; 
regarding one of the country’s major natural disasters. Th 
valleys bore the brunt of the Vermont inundation. Most oj 
the railroads follow the valleys. Hence they suffered as much 
as—perhaps more than—any of the works of man in the 
stricken territory. This little book does not neglect the rail 
roads. Indeed it would be strange if it did; since Vermom. 
having had its railroad service interrupted so long, probably 
now has as adequate an appreciation of what the railroad 
means to it as has any other section of the Union. At times 
the little book, which is always clear, touches real literature 
in its style. Altogether it is an extremely human document. 
and one which can be read with interest by anyone—particv- 
larly by a railroad man who may be curious to know how 
completely vicious a flood can be. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 
Enlargement of the Capitol Grounds. “Report of the legis- 
lation providing for the purchase of the property between the 
Capitol and the Union Station and the steps taken to acquire 
such property. ....” 70th Cong., Ist sess. House Doc. No. 123. 
285 p. Pub, by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 35 
cents. 


First, Second and Third Special Japanese Railway Issues, 
Modern Transport, March 17, 24, 31, 1928. History and present 
operation of the Japanese Government Railways showing or- 
ganization of various departments, and describing construc- 
tion, equipment, and all types of facilities. Illustrated. Pub. 
by Modern Transport, London, Eng. three pence each. 


The Missouri Pacific—an Outline History, by John Leeds 
Kerr. Brief, but informative, this handsome book traces the 
development of the Missouri Pacific from 1850 to the present. 
Illustrated. 50 p. Pub. by Railway Research Society, New 
York City. $2.50. 


Report on the Railways of Iraq, by Brig.-Gen. F. D. Ham- 
mond. Whether one is interested in railways generally or 
Mesopotamia in particular, this report will be interesting, par- 
ticularly against a background of the campaigns in Arabia 
and Gertrude Bell’s “Letters.” 129 p. charts. One edition has 
map. Pub. by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, London, 
Eng., 5 shillings. 


Periodical Articles 
The Mechanical Engineer in Industry, by Marion B. Rich- 
ardson. Some of the things discovered in a study of oppor- 
tunities afforded the mechanical engineer in the railway and 
railway supply industry. Mechanical Engineering, April 1928, 
p. 332-333. 


The O'Fallon Railway Recapture Case, by Harold Evans 


A review, with comment. American Federationist, April 1928, 
p. 410-417. 


Railroads in Cuba During 1927, by Wm. B. Murray. Include: 
list of railways and length of each in kilometers. Commerce 
Reports, March 26, 1928, p. 835-836. 
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For the most peculiar name in railway service, this depart- 
ment lends its support to History Harrison, colored porter at 
the Louisville & Nashville station at Pensacola, Fla. 


The transcontinental foot race from Los Angeles to New 
York, was not without its railway entry. J. A. Pollard, 
machinist at Sparks, Nev., on the Southern Pacific, is among 
the prominent contenders. 


Henry Noble, foreman painter on the Chicago Terminal 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, is not only adept 
with the brush and can, but also with the brush, palette and 
easel. His landscapes have been in many exhibitions and have 
met with much praise at the hands of competent American 
and foreign critics. Mr. Noble is carrying on the traditions of 
Rembrandt and Hals, since he, too, is a Hollander by birth. 


In line with our facility in digging up interesting, if un- 
important, facts for this department, we submit the follow- 
ing. Did you know that Jack Kearns, then manager for Jack 
Dempsey, left the scene of the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at Shelby, 
Mont., in the cab of a locomotive, which he rented at a reported 
rate of $500? The reason for the special service is found in 
the fact that Kearns, at the time, was carrying on his person 
some $90,000, the proceeds of the fight. 


Bill Shatoff was once a trucker in a freight station in this 
country. The same Bill is now manager-in-chief of the new 
Siberian-Turkestan railway being built by the Russian Soviet 
government. It is reported that the project will cost $100,- 
000,000 and Bill is the boss of construction. This may seem 
strange to American engineers, when the fact is known that 
this is Bill’s first railway experience since he was a trucker in 
the old days, but stranger things than that have happened in 
Russia. 


Horace F. Smith, lately elected senior vice-president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, comes of a family of rail- 
road men. His brother, Milton H. Smith, who died in 1921, 
was president of the Louisville & Nashville for 30 years and 
a son, Addison R. Smith, is vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the L. & N. Incidentally Mr. Smith received his latest pro- 
motion on March 1 about 10 years past the time of life when 
most men plan to get out of the railroad business. On April 
30 he will celebrate his 81st birthday. 


An Echo from the Past 
“What has become of the locomotive and train of cars I 
gave you for Christmas?” asked father. 
“All smashed up,” replied the boy. “We have been playing 
government ownership.” 


Another Railroad Kipling Fan 


F. S. Henderson of the Canadian National at Halifax, N. 
S., having read this department’s paragraph on the two Soo 
Line stations named “Rudyard” and “Kipling” writes to ask 
whether our readers know of any other stations or bridges 
or other railroad property named from Kipling or his char- 
acters. 


To Make It a Real Russian Story 
the Owl Really Ought to be Executed 


Strange tales come out of Russia. For instance, report has 
it that every engineman involved in a wreck is executed. It 
is to be wondered what punishment Engineman Vladimir 
Vlasko drew for being involved in the following case. It 
appears that Vladimir, at the throttle of the Vologda-Lenin- 
grad express, was buzzing along at some 50 miles an hour, 
when the train came to a most abrupt stop, piling them up 
in the front end. Vladimir climbed out into the snowdrifts 
to investigate. He found that an owl had perched on the 
locomotive and had clutched the cock of the airbrake valve, 
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letting out the air and stopping the train. The owl was cap- 
tured alive and the train proceeded. It may be that “owl 
stories” are the Russian counterpart of American “fish 
stories.” 


These Plagued New-Fangled Contraptions 

The railways, when first promoted, had to meet great op- 
position from many sources. In a speech before the House 
of Commons of Great Britain, in opposition to the granting 
of a charter to the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin said in part: 

“I would not consent to see the widow’s premises and 
strawberry bed invaded. Railroad trains would take many 
hours to perform the journey between Liverpool and Man- 
chester and in the event of the scheme succeeding, what, I 
would like to ask, will be done for all those who had advanced 
money in making and repairing turnpike roads? What with 
those who still wished to travel in their own or hired car- 
riages, after the fashion of their forefathers? What was to 
become of the coachmakers, harnessmakers, coachmasters and 
coachmen; innkeepers, horse breeders and horse dealers? Was 
the House aware of the smoke and the noise, the hiss and whirl 
which locomotive engines, passing at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles an hour, would occasion? Neither the eattle plowing in 
the fields, nor grazing in the meadows, would view them with- 
out dismay. Iron would be raised in price 100 per cent or 
more probably exhausted altogether. It would be the greatest 
nuisance, the most complete disturber of quiet and comfort 
in all parts of the kingdom the ingenuity of man could invent.” 


Truth in Railway Maps 

The movement of non-distorted and non-pictorial maps in 
railway time tables seems to be a time-honored cause. At 
the annual meeting of the General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents’ Association at Jacksonville, Fla, in March, 1878, 
George H. Heafford, general passenger agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, made a plea for truth in railway maps. He said: 

“If this world could be made over according to some of our 
ideas, I have not the faintest doubt but that the railroads we 
represent would all be the straightest and shortest lines be- 
tween every prominent city in the country, in which case 
all through rates could be made up on the sum of the locals, 
scalpers would find their business gone, justice would triumph 
and virtue reign supreme. 

“As an instance of the good which results from the truth- 
fulness depicted in the ordinary railroad map which we fre- 
quently find posted on the out-houses, dead-walls and fences 
of our large cities, may I be permitted to relate the follow- 
ing: When the Erie & Chicago line was first started, it ran 
from Chicago via Cleveland and Salamanca to New York, 
and its enterprising managers got out large posters depicting 
the route of the line in the broadest band of the blackest ink, 
and placing the names of a few of the largest cities in large 
letters about six inches apart and upon nearly the same paral- 
lel of latitude. One day four gentlemen of the Celtic persuasion, 
attracted by the appearance of the map stretched outside of 
the Chicago office, called upon the gentlemanly agent and 
desired to know the price of second-class tickets to New York, 
and were informed that the fare was about $20, which seemed 
to stagger them somewhat, and after some little consultation 
they went outside and recommended the study of that wonder- 
ful map. 

“By means of a foot measure and the use of their knowledge 
of that mathematical term known as the ‘unknown quantity,’ they 
discovered that Chicago and Cleveland were only about four 
miles apart, and that the other stations named were about 
similarly placed as to distance. The final conclusion of the 
party was summed up by the leader thereof with the brief and 
decisive remark: ‘Be jabbers, it’s not far, let’s walk!’ and 
they may be walking yet for all I know.” 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM 
AGENTs will hold its annual meeting on 
June 20 to 22 at Omaha, Neb. 


Aw Arr Marv Line between New York 
and New Orleans through Atlanta, is ait- 
nounced by the Post Office Department, 
service to be begun on May 1. The scied- 
ule proposed is: leaving New York 9.4u 
p. m., arrive Atlanta 6:17 am.; New 
Orleans, 11 a.m. 


Tue SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, at its 
annual meeting in New Orleans, La., on 
March 28, elected as president F. W. 
Reimers, Hammond, La. and vice-prs:i- 
dent, M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla ; 
and reelected O. O. Axley, vice president ; 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager and H. 
M. Young, treasurer. 

Tue AtTcHIson, TopeKaA & SANTA FE 
has issued a 232-page book containing re- 
prints of all issues of the “Santa Fe Sys- 
tem Lines Bulletin” which it has published 
monthly since November 1, 1923. The 
reprints have been made in this form in 
response to the public interest manifested 
in the various subjects discussed. 

Tue Rattway Cus or PittssurcH will 
hold its next meeting on April 26, at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., when a 
paper will be read on “Effects of Copper 
Bearing Steel in Freight Cars” by Dr. 
J. S. Unger, manager, Central Research 
Bureau, Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Tue WeEsTERN Rartway Cxus will hola 
its next regular monthly meeting at 8:15 
on Monday evening, April 16, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, the subje:t being 
“Modern Yard and Terminal Facilities.” 
Two speakers have been secured, R. H. 
Ford, assistant chief engineer of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, and J 5. 
Morris, engineer of shops and machinery 
of the Nickel Plate. 

Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is to 
change the color of the cars in its through 
passenger trains from yellow to the staad- 
ard Pullman green and thereby abandon a 
practice which has been in use since the 
first North Western line was built. Two 


reasons are given for the change. One is 
that trains carrying both green and yellow 
cars are objectionable to the eye, ant it 15 
to keep the yellow cars 


more difficult 





clean. The yellow color will be retained 
in suburban service. 


Senator Dill, of Washington, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill, S. 3980, pro- 
viding that railroad employees shall not 
be required to work more than six days 
per week consecutively except when the 
division superintendent or some higher 
official shall declare that an emergency 
exists, and that in no case shall an em- 
ployee be compelled to work more than 
thirteen days consecutively. The bill also 
provides that every employee shall be 
permitted at least four days of rest out 
of each calendar month and that the 
monthly rate of pay shall not be decreased 
because of its provisions. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


The April 20 meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club to be held at the United 
Engineering Societies Building will be a 
“Baldwin Locomotive Works Night.” The 
subject will be “The Missionary of Civil- 
ization,” a motion picture, which will be in- 
troduced by W. A. Austin of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Pennsylvania Employees in 
College 


Twelve employees of the Pennsylvania 
at Columbus, Ohio, are attending Ohio 
State University; and, according to the 
Pennsylvania News, they are doing full- 
time class work in school while at the 
same time filling, acceptably, positions in 
the yard. Including these students and 
others of recent years, the yard service 
has had representatives in every depart- 
ment of the University. The present list 
includes six brakemen, four callers, one 
switch tender and one targetman. Three 
brakemen and a caller are in the Medical 
College. 


A Thousand Dollars a Word 


“Certified by Centuries of Service” is 
the winning slogan submitted in the con- 
test for a lumber slogan recently con- 
ducted by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It was contribu- 
ted by James E. Noble, Jr., an engineer 
with the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Sanatorium, Miss. 
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Bimini e mises 





The prize was $5,000. A second prix 
of $2,000 was awarded to Mrs. Dora ) 
Farrington, professor of journalism x 
Hunter College, New York, for the slo. 
gan, “Wood, use it—Nature renews it’ 
while Mrs. Maud Burt, Marshalltown 
la., won the third prize of $1,000 for th 
slogan “Use it—Nature Renews it.” 4 
total of 370,000 slogans were entered in 
the contest. 


Tie Producers’ Program 


The National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers will hold its Tenth Ap. 
nual Convention at the Arlington Hotel, 


Hot Springs, Ark., on April 24-26. The F 


convention will be called to order at 
two p. m. on Tuesday, April 24, by A 
R. Fathman, president. At the opening 
session, following the transaction of 
routine business, a paper will be pre- 
sented on “Gum Ties” by W. J. Smith, 
tie and timber agent, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, Denison, Tex., followed 
by the reports of the committees on 
Statistical Information and on Specif- 
cations for Industrial Track Ties. Among 
the papers to be presented on Wednes- 
day morning are one on the “Future of 
the Cross Tie Demand” by Earl Stim- 
son, chief engineer of maintenance, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and another on “Failures 
of Substitute Cross Ties” by Nelson 
Courtland Brown, professor of forest 
utilization, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Conditions in 
the tie industry will be reported by the 
district officers of the Association at the 
session on Thursday morning. The an- 
nual dinner of the Association will be 
held on Wednesday evening with ad- 
dresses by J. M. Kurn, president, St. 
Louis-San Francisco and H. Brough, 
former governor of Arkansas. 


New York State Laws 


Governor Smith, of New York, has 
signed the bill (now Chapter 823) amend- 
ing the law concerning the purposes for 
which a railroad corporation may be 
formed. Section 5 is amplified to au- 
thorize the acquisition of a railroad 
(owned by a New York corporation) 
which is not operated under the railroad 
law, provided the Public Service Com- 
mission consents. 
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The governor has signed Chapter 806, 
an amendment to the Buffalo grade 
crossing act and Chapter 825, amending 
the Syracuse grade crossing act; also 
Chapter 808 amending the Rapid Transit 
act in relation to payment of awards in 
condemnation proceedings. 

The bill authorizing the Port of New 
York Authority to study the suburban 
passenger problem is vetoed; the governor 
says that the Port Authority has a suffi- 
ciently large task in dealing with the 
New York City freight problem. 

The proposed law to charge to the 
state a portion of the cost of instal- 
ling automatic signals at highway cros- 
sings is also vetoed, because it is not 
workable; no appropriation was made 
and therefore the state funds would not 
be available. 


B. & M. Employees’ Fund 


The Boston & Maine Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Fund has been incorporated, 
with a board of five trustees, to receive 
and administer the fund of $100,000 
given by the directors of the road for 
the benefit of employees on the advice 
of Homer Loring, recent chairman of 
the Board of Directors, when he de- 
clined that sum for his recent special 
services. 

The trustees are: Mr. Loring, Presi- 
dent George Hannauer, W. Rodman 
Peabody, member of the board of direc- 
tors; Cameron MacKay a passenger con- 
ductor on' the Portland division, and 
Joseph M. Sullivan passenger trainmas- 
ter, Terminal division. Mr. Loring was 
chosen chairman, and Arthur B. Nichols 
(Boston) treasurer and clerk. 

The purposes of the corporation under 
which the fund is to be received and 
administered in trust, are stated as fol- 
lows: “To advance the general welfare 
of the employees, in whatever capacity 
of service, of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and of its subsidiaries, by disburs- 
ing the funds of this corporation to the 
benefit of such employees and their de- 
pendents for such educational, charitable, 
literary or scientific purposes, as author- 
ized by section 2, of chapter 180, of the 
general laws of Massachusetts.” 


Mr. Loring, who insisted that this 
money, which was voted him for his 
work in rehabilitating the Boston & 


Maine should be given by the railroad 
corporation instead to such a fund, con- 
sented to serve as a trustee only on a 
temporary basis. The specific applica- 
tion of the fund will be determined 
later. 


Wage Increases Granted to Mil- 
waukee and Great Northern 
Clerks and Warehouse Men 


Two western railroads, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the 
Great Northern, have granted wage in- 
creases to more than 11,500 employees 
who come under the classification of 
clerks and warehouse men. The increase 
on the Milwaukee, which affects a total 
of 7,851 employees, provides for an ad- 
dition of 3 cents an hour for clerks and 
2 cents an hour for warehouse men. The 
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advances were agreed upon in a con- 
ference between representatives of the 
men and officers of the railroad at Chi- 
cago on April 9. 

The Great Northern increase came in 
the form of an award by an arbitration 
board which was filed in the United 
States District Court at St. Paul, Minn., 
on April 6. Under the terms of the 
award about 3,600 clerks, truckers, callers, 
stevedores and certain laborers, about 
one-fourth of whom are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, have 
been granted an increase of 4 cents an 
hour which is retroactive to August 1, 
1927. An arbitration board was formed 
early in 1928 to consider the original 
demand of these employees, which was 
for an increase of 10 cents an hour and 
hearings were begun on January 23, with 
Judge F. D. Meighen of Albert Lea, 
Minn., J. A. Cochrane, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Great Northern, 
and J. H. Sylvester, grand vice-president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
as members. 


Conductor Acts for Foreign Road 
While on Its Track 


A freight conductor running over the 
rails of a foreign road is subject to the 
operating rules of the foreign road. This, 
it is believed, is nearly or quite universal 
practice throughout the country. By a 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, a conductor in such service 
is also in a sense to be considered as an 
employee of the foreign road. This is the 
gist of an opinion by Chief Justice Taft in 
the suit of Linstead vs. the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, decided on February 20, 1928. 

The sole question before the court was 
as to whom the man was working for 
when killed. Linstead was a conductor of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and was killed in a collision while 
his train was moving on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. This “train” was simply a string 
of freight cars being transferred from the 
yards of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Stev- 
ens, Ky., to the C. C. C. & St. Louis 
yards at Riverside, Ohio. It appears that 
the two roads have an unwritten recipro- 
cal arrangement of long standing where- 
by each freight crew going to the yard of 
the other road to deliver cars, takes cars 
from that other road on the return trip. 
As a matter of convenience and economy 
each road, on each round trip, performs a 
service for the other. The decision of the 
Supreme Court, which reverses one by the 
circuit court of appeals, sixth circuit, and 
sustains the opinion of the lower court, 
holds that the conductor was an employee 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio within the 
meaning of the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. 


Revenues and Expenses for 
February 

The net railway operating income of 
the 186 Class I railroads in February 
amounted to $70,064.223, or at the annual 
rate of return of 4.79 per cent on their 
property investment, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. In Febru- 
ary, 1927 the total was $69,516,412, or 
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4.89 per cent. Operating revenues for 
the month amounted to $456,593,283 
compared with $469,565,403, or a de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent; operating ex- 
penses $348,498,198, a decrease of 3.7 per 
cent. Taxes amounted to $28,868,556, a 
decrease of 1.4 per cent. 

Twenty seven Class I railroads op- 
erated at a loss in February of which 12 
were in the Eastern district, 3 in the 
Southern and 12 in the Western district. 

For January and February net rail- 
way operating income amounted to 
$126,662,598 (return 4.26 per cent) and 
for the first two months of 1927 the 
net was $130,932,678, or 4.52 per cent; 
operating revenues $914,018,263, (de- 
crease 4.5 per cent) and operating ex- 
penses $711,895,814, (decrease 5.1 per 
cent). 

The net railway operating income by 
districts for the first two months with the 
percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis was as 
follows: 

Per cent 

5.36 


New England Region ... $4,698,534 
Great Lakes Region ......... 20,771,397 4.53 
Central Eastern Region ...... 25,000,033 4.49 
Pocahontas Region ee 9,426,025 6.39 
Total Eastern District ..... 59,895,989 4.79 
Total Southern District .... 18,903,575 3.74 
Northwestern Region ........ 9, 557, 615 2.98 
Centralwestern Region ....... 26,114,248 4.57 
Southwestern Region .....-.. 12,191,171 3.76 
Total Western District ..... 47,863,034 3.93 
Umitep States ............$126,662,598 4.26 


The net railway operating income for 
the Class I railroads in the Eastern 
district for two months totaled $59,- 
895,989, (4.79 per cent) as compared 
with 5.36 per cent in 1927. Operating 
revenues $448,743,898, (decrease 7.2 per 
cent) and operating expenses $354,207,- 
572, (decrease 7.6 per cent). 


Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for two months had a net of $18,- 
903,575, (3.74 per cent) as compared with 
$21,660,009, or 4.50 per cent, last year. 
Operating revenues $127,044,320, (de- 
crease 6.1 per cent); operating expenses 
$98,628,172, (decrease 4.9 per cent). 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for the first two months had a net 
of $47,863,034, (3.93 per cent) as com- 
pared with $44,058,974 or 3.68 per cent 
last year. Operating revenues $338,230,- 
045, virtually the same as for the same 
period last year, and operating expenses 


$259,060,070, (decrease of 1.4 per cent). 


Crass I Rartroaps—Uwnitep States 
Month of February 


1928 1927 


Total operating rev- 
es $456,593,283 $469,565,403 


WS caacusuans con 
Total operating ex- 

DE nkese'e.s bens 348,498,198 361,844,037 
Taxes 28,868,556 29,279,923 
Net railway operating 

income ‘ 70,064,223 69,516,412 
Operating ratio — per 

OE aris vce v ane de 76.33 77.06 
Rate of return on 

property investment 79% 4.89% 


Two months ended aia 29th 


Total operating rev- 

NR ois cil o a8 6 eee $914,018,263 $957,152,423 
Total operating ¢ 

NE? 6 adie 5 nin dwinn 711,895,814 749,834,503 
Taxes 57,401,454 58,763,267 
Net railway operating 
Pan RSE 3 126,662,598 130,932,678 

atin; ratio — per 

“out vs sabesiadineen 77.89 78.34 
Rate of return on 

property investment 4.26% 4.52% 


(Continued on page 888) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 881) 


Railway Fuel Convention 


The formal program of the twentieth 
annual convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association has just been 
released and from all present indications 
the three-day meeting, to be held May 8 
to 11 inclusive at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, will be even more successful than 
usual. An examination of the list of in- 
dividual papers and committee reports to 
be presented shows a well-balanced and 
instructive program which will be broad 
in its appeal and offer much of interest 
and inspiration to railway purchasing, op- 
erating and mechanical officers, as well as 
to representatives of the coal industry. 
The division of the program into definite 
sessions, as shown in the following de- 
tailed schedule, will be helpful in enabling 
members and guests to attend the sessions 
in which they are most interested. 


Tuespay, Mayr 8, 1928 


General Session 
Meeting to convene at 11 a.m. 
Invocation er 
Address by President J. E. Davenport, division 
superintendent, New York Central 
Address by T. W. Evans, vice-president, In- 
diana Harbor Belt ’ _ 
Address by Samuel Wyer, consulting mining 
engineer 
Technical Session 
Call to order at 2:30 p.m 
Report of Committee on 
motives 
of Committee on Stationary Power 


Steam Turbine Loco- 


Report 
Plants - 

Report of Committee on Diesel Locomotives 

Wepnespay, May 9, 1928 
Operating Session 

Call to order at 9:30 a.m. - . 

Address by Col. F. W. Green, vice-president, 
St. Louis Southwestern 

“Influence of Commodities on Fuel,” paper by 
Dr. J. H. Parmalee, director, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, American Railway 
Association 

Report of Committee on Fuel Bulletins 


“Roller Bearings in Relation to Fuel D 
omy,” paper by K. F. Nystrom, superin- 
tendent car department, Chicago, Méil- 


waukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Firing Practice Session 

Call to order at 2 p.m. 

Report of Committee on Locomotive Firing 
Practice and discussion 

Tuurspay, May 10, 1928 
Mechanical Session 

Call to order at 9:30 a.m. 

Address by W. L. Bean, mechanical manager, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 

“The Possibilities of Future Locomotive De- 
sign,” paper by W. E. Woodard, vice- 
president, Lima Locomotive Works. 

“The Locomotive of Today and the Future as 
a Factor in Fuel conomy,” paper by 
A. W. Bruce, designing engineer, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 

“Combustion in Locomotive Boilers,” 
Lawford Fry, metallurgical 
Standard Steel Works Company. 

Mechanical Session 

Call to order at 2 p.m. 

Address by A. G. Pack, chief inspector, Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 

Report of Committee on 
Economy Devices 

Report of Committee on Front Ends, Grates 
and Ash Pans 

Fripay, May 
Fuel Supply Session 
all to order at 9:30 a.m. 

Address by E. L. Mahan, president, National 
Coal Association 

Report of Commitee on Fuel Stations 

Report of Committee on Accounting, Distribu- 
tion and Statistics 

Report of Committee on Inspection, Prepara- 
tion and Analysis of Fue 

Business Session 

Call to order at close of Fuel Supply Session, 
or at 2 p.m. 

Report of Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws 

Election of Officers 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer 

Report of Auditing Committee 

Adjournment 


paper by 
engineer, 


New Locomotive 


11, 1928 
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Traffic 


—— 





The Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle have opened a consolidated ticket 
office in the American Bank Building 
at Portland, Ore. 


Representative Perry, of Virginia, has 
introduced in Congress a bill, H. R. 12,- 
692, to amend the interstate commerce 
act to provide that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall not have power 
to increase a railroad rate “which will 
yield something more than the out-of- 
pocket cost of the service performed,” 
nor to prevent a reduction in a rate if on 
hearing it is proved that the proposed 
rate will yield more than the out-of- 
pocket cost. It is provided, however, 
that this shall not be construed to take 
away the commission’s power to prevent 
undue preference or prejudice, under 
section 3, but that a higher rate shall 
not be deemed discriminatory as against 
a lower rate if the higher rate exceeds 
the lower by more than 10 per cent. 


Through Trains for Longview, 
Ore. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the operation of Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon- 
Washington pooled passenger service over 
the line of the Longview, Portland & 
Northern between Longview Jct., Ore., 











and Olequa, a distance of 21 miles. 

The first three roads operate a pooieg 
passenger service between Seattle ang 
Portland, 5 trains in each direction daily, 
Between Olequa and Longview Jct. these 
trains now operate over the Northen 
Pacific, which is paralleled by the Long. 
view, Portland & Northern. The diver. 
sion of two of these pooled through trains 
each direction daily over the tracks of 
the Longview, Portland & Northern yijj 
give through service to Longview, a com- 
munity of 12,500 people who must now 
cross the Cowlitz river and utilize the 
Kelso station. Having no station on 
main-line railroad is considered  detri- 
mental to the advancement of Longview 
and the proposed change will correct this. 

The railroads operating the joint serv- 
ice will make no payment to the Long. 
view, Portland & Northern other than its 
proportion of the expense of operating the 
Station at Longview and interest on the 
investment in this station. 


N. I. T. League 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting on November 
22 and 23 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
The spring meeting this year will be 
omitted unless matters of sufficient im- 
portance arise to require the action of the 
entire membership. 











Equipment and Supplies 








Freight Cars 


Tue Fruit Growers Express has or- 
dered 600 steel underframes from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 
These underframes will be used in refrig- 
erator cars to be built in the Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Company Shops. Inquiry 
for 1200 underframes was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 3. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mi-wauKkee, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered 4,450 freight cars as 
follows: 1250 box cars from the Betten- 
dorf Company; 500 box cars from the 
General American Car Company; 500 box 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany; 250 box from the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co.; 300 automobile cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; 500 
hopper cars from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation and 500 hop- 
per cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Company; 500 stock cars from Ryan Car 
Company and 150 stock cars from the 
Siems-Stemble Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of February 25. 


THe WeEsTERN MARYLAND has placed 
orders for miscellaneous shapes and 








plates. fabricated, for reconditioning some 
of its hopper cars; the orders placed are 
estimated to take care of such miscellan- 
eous repairs for approximately 500 cars. 


Tue NortTHERN Paciric has ordered 50 
caboose car underframes from the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Stanparp Or. Company oF New 
Jersey has ordered 6 steel box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Inquiry for 12 box cars was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 
21. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Battimore & Onto is inquiring for 
10 combination baggage and mail cars. 


THE RIcHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
ToMAC has ordered 1 cafe car from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 31. 


Tue Union Pactric has ordered from 
the J. G. Brill Company two 73-ft. gas- 
electric rail motor cars and an order for 
converting two McKeen cars to gas-elec- 
tric. 
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Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
has ordered 3 gas-electric units for rail 
motor cars from the Mack-International 
Motor Comparty, the bodies to be built by 
the Cummings Car and Coach Company, 
Chicago, and eight units from the Electro- 
Motive Company, the bodies to be built 
by the St. Louis Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 18. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Matneé CENTRAL is inquiring for 
20 tons of steel for five bridges. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has just an- 
nounced that it will enter the market for 
12,000 tons of steel rail. 


Tue LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 220 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work from the Ingalls Iron Works 


Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 400 
tons of steel for a bridge in Ohio. An 
order for 150 tons of steel for a bridge 
near Philadelphia, Pa., has been given to 
the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & North WESTERN has 
divided an order for 6,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel for miscellaneous bridge work 
between the Clinton, Iowa, Bridge Works 
and the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuINcy 
has divided orders for 13,800 tons of rails 
among the Illinois Steel Company, the In- 
land Steel Company and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 


THe SOUTHERN is inquiring for 700 tons 
of structural steel for miscellaneous bridge 
work, of which 500 tons is for a viaduct at 
Clouds, Tenn., and 200 tons for various 
bridges on its western lines. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for one 
32-in. shaper. 


Tue DuLutn, MissaBe & NorTHERN is 
inquiring for two lathes, one flue welder 
and one bolt forger. 


THe Cuicaco, Rocx Istanp & PaciFic 
has ordered a vertical drill press from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Great NortHern is inquiring for 1 
traveling crane. 


Signaling 


THe CaNapraAn Paciric has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
Pany material for the installation of auto- 
matic block signals on its line between In- 
dian Head, Sask., and Grenfell, 37 miles, 
and between Beavermouth, B. C., and 
Golden, 28 miles. The order includes 115 
top-post signals, 300 relays, 55 switch indi- 
cators and other material. Low voltage 
switch movements are to be installed at 
the ends of double track. 
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Supply Trade 








L. Weisenburger, sales representative 
at Chicago of the Hale-Kilburn Com- 
pany, has resigned, effective April 30. 


Wm. McCormick has resigned as 
Pittsburgh sales manager of the Niles 
Tool Works Company, and the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., and is now western 
sales representative of Leeds, Tozzer & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


The Wright Manufacturing Company, 
Lisbon, Ohio, manufacturers of chain 
hoists, trolleys and cranes, has sold its 
business and trade name to the Ameri- 
can Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. There is no anticipated change 
in policies or sales organization of 
Wright Manufacturing Company. H. F. 
Wright and W. F. Wright will continue 
in their respective divisions of sales and 
production of Wright products. 


The Graham Bolt & Nut Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened a district 
office at 1 East Forty-second street, New 
York City, under the direction of W. K. 
Graham. Sales in the New England 
states as well as the Metropolitan dis- 
trict will be directed by this office. 


J. I. McCants, formerly general sales 
manager of the Signal Mountain Port- 
land Cement Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been appointed southern sales 
manager of the Bates Valve Bag Cor- 
poration, Chicago, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., where the company 
has established a branch factory. 


H. W. Dillon, formerly sales engineer 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, is now sales engineer with the 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
with headquarters at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. P. Rapp, formerly with the Standard 
Steel Car Company and who had served 
as inspector of the American Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding Corporation, is now 
with the Gold Car Heating & Lighting 
Company in its eastern sales department, 
Brooklyn. 


R. F. DeMott has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., effective Febru- 
ary 15. Mr. DeMott entered railway 
service as a machinist helper, in 1903, 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
He was later promoted to engineman 
and then went in the same capacity 
with the Colorado & Wyoming. Mr. 
DeMott entered the service department 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., in November, 1918, since 
which time he has been assigned to the 
western territory. 


Obituary 


George E. Titcomb, vice-president of 
the McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, 
Ohio, died on April 1. 
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John Sommers, vice-president and a 
founder of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company, Peoria, Ill., died on April 7 
from apoplexy. 


William Stuart Auchincloss, formerly 
engaged in the manufacture of railroad 
cars, died on April 10 at his home at 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J., at the age of 
86. After his graduation from Renssel- 
aer Polytechnic Institute in 1862, he 
served for six years in the construction 
department of the Atlantic & Great 
Western, now a part of the Erie, and 
with the Jersey City Locomotive Works. 
From 1871 to 1879 he was engaged in 
the manufacture of railroad cars. Mr. 
Auchincloss was an inventor and wrote 
several books, including one on Link and 
Valve Motions. 


Matt Brodie, manager for Asia for the 
Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Tokio, Japan, died 
on March 25, from pneumonia following 
an operation for appendicitis. He enter- 
ed the employ of the Sullivan Machinery 
Company immediately after graduating 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1902. After becoming 
manager of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
office of the company he was assigned 
to foreign duty and for eight vears was 
in Australia, where he organized and 
conducted the Sydney branch office of 
the company. In 1916 he was sent to 
Russia, in direct charge of the com- 
pany’s interests there. After the Rus- 
sian revolution he returned to the United 
States and was shortly sent to Japan 
where he has been manager of the com- 
pany’s Asiatic business in Japan, China 
and India for the last 10 years. 


Harry Fulton, assistant comptroller 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
at New York, died at his home in New 
York on April 7. Mr. Fulton entered the 
accounting department of the Pittsburgh 
Locomotive & Car Works of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in March, 1895. He was promoted 
to various positions in the department and 
continued with the company after it was 
absorbed in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company in June, 1901. 
In April, 1905, he was appointed shop 
accountant in charge of the Pittsburgh 
plant accounting department. In October, 
1907, he was promoted to a position in 
the general offices of the American Loco- 
motive Company in New York, being ap- 
pointed general shop accountant in June, 
1911. In December, 1917, he was ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller of the com- 
pany, which position he held until his 
death. 


Trade Publications 


FEDERAL INTERLOCKING TiLE.—The Fed- 
eral Cement Tile Company, Chicago, has 
issued a four-page folder describing its 
precast concrete interlocking roofing tile, 
which is made either plain or with a pane 
of wire glass embedded in the concrete. 
The booklet gives data as to the installa- 
tion of these tiles, supplemented by line 
drawings, and also contains views of 
buildings with roofs of this material. 
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Construction 








Bancor & Aroostoox.—This road plans 
to raise the bridge over the St. John river 
at Van Buren, Me., and to raise the 
tracks to take care of high water, caused 
by the dam in process of construction at 
Grand Falls, Me., on the St. John river, 
at Van Buren and north along the St. 
John river at a cost of $58,000. This 
work will be done by company forces. 


Boston & Marine.—A contract for the 
construction of a four-track reinforced 
concrete automatic electric coaling station 
of 500 tons capacity at East Deerfield, 
Mass., has been awarded to the Roberts 
and Schaefer Company, Chicago. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a 100-ton coaling station 
at Elkhorn, Man., has been let to Macaw 
and Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. 


Cuicaco, Sprincriecp & Sr. Lovis.— 
Contingent upon the approval of the 
merger of this company and the Jackson- 
ville & Havana by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it is planned to expend about 
$1,108,000 for improvements to the road- 
way, buildings and terminal facilities of 
these two railroads, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. W. Muessen, general 
manager. Replacement of bridges, sur- 
facing of track and additional ballast on 
the 128 miles of line will require an ex- 
penditure of $237,500; new equipment and 
coaling stations will cost about $211,700; 
and the construction of new buildings, 
fences and similar facilities will require 
an expenditure of about $658,000. In- 
cluded in the plans for buildings are the 
construction of a freight and passenger 
terminal at Springfield, Ill., and a general 
shop at either Springfield, Jacksonville, 
Ill., or Jerseyville. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of a branch line from Saco, 
Mont., to Turner, about 80 miles, has been 
awarded to A. Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. This extension, which, it is esti- 
mated, will involve a total expenditure 
of $2,000,000, will furnish transportation 
to a wheat producing area near the Cana- 
dian border. 


New York CEentTRAL.—This road has 
let a contract to David Krather, Inc., 
New York, for moving the Consolidated 
Ticket Offices from 64 Broadway to 17 
John street, New York. Babor-Comeau 
& Co., Inc., New York, have been awarded 
a contract for the construction of a poul- 
try terminal building and platform at Port 
Morris, N. Y. A contract has been 
awarded to the Union Iron Works, Inc., 
New York, for boilers for burning pul- 
verized coal at Harmon, N. Y. A contract 
has also been let to the Walsh Construe- 
tion Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for the 
reconstruction of bridges 270 and 272 at 
Tarrytown and Tivoli, N. Y., respect- 
ively. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has let a 
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contract to the Ready Coal & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, for paving at the 47th 
street subway at Chicago, the work in- 
volved to cost $25,000. A contract has 
also been awarded to the Arundel Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Md., for the con- 
struction of a new undergrade bridge at 
Lakewood avenue in Baltimore, at a cost 
of $125,000. Sinclair & Grigg of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a new coal 
dumper pier on the Delaware river, about 
a mile south of the present Greenwich 
terminal yard at Philadelphia. This proj- 
ect will cost $600,000. The Cement Gun 
Construction Company, New York, has 
been let a contract for the construction 
of protection screens on bridges at South 
street, 49th, 62nd, 63rd, 65th, 71st and 
72nd streets, Philadelphia, in connection 
with electrifications from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington and Philadelphia to West 
Chester. This road has also awarded a 
contract to the Ogle Construction Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of 
coal and ash handling facilities at the 
Little Creek terminal, Norfolk, Va. 


Union Paciric SystemM.—This railroad 
has appropriated $28,800,000 for mainte- 
nance of way and structures and $23,000,- 
000 for improvements to existing property 
and additional construction in 1928, ac- 
cording to an announcement by C. R. 
Gray, president. Included among the 
projects in the latter classification is the 
proposed construction of 10 miles of 
second main track on the Oregon Short 
Line between King Hill, Idaho, and 
Ticeska at an estimated cost of $675,000, 
enlargement and lining of tunnels for 
double tracking on the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, requiring an estimated expend- 
iture of $375,000, and the expenditure of 
$550,000 for the completion of a $2,500,- 
000 program of improvements at the 
Grand Canyon and in the Southern Utah 
parks region. In addition it is planned 
to separate the grade with highways and 
lengthen passing tracks at a number of 
points on the system. A new passenger 
station wil Ibe constructed at Marysville, 
Kan., on the Union Pacific, and at Gering, 
Neb., it is planned to construct a new 
passenger station and engine terminal in 
connection with the establishment of an 
operating headquarters at that point for 
the North Platte line. 


WeEstTERN Paciric.—A program of im- 
provement and maintenance has beeen au- 
thorized by this company for 1928 which 
involves an expenditure of about $4,369,- 
420. Included in this program is the 
widening of the subgrade between Oak- 
land, Cal., and Sacramento at a cost of 
$160,000, the replacing of nine bridges and 
trestles with concrete and steel structures 
at a eost of $180,000, the extension of ex- 
isting passing tracks and the construction 
of additional passing tracks between Oro- 
ville, Cal., and Portola at a cost of $310,- 
000 and the improvement of yard tracks, 
depot facilities, and industrial and team 


tracks at division terminals. The bridge 
replacement program will include the 
construction of six steel bridges in 


Nevada and three steel bridges in Cali- 
fornia. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FEA». 
nual Report—The annual report for 1927 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $49,754,117, equivalent after 
allowance for the 5 per cent dividends op 
the preferred stock, to $18.73 per share 
on the outstanding common steck. Ne 
income in 1926 was $60,631,495, or $23.4] 
per share. Selected items from the in- 
come statement follow: 


Artcuison, Topeka & Santa FE 
1926 
OPERATING 
$255,617,825 $259,040,31¢ 


RAILWAY 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way. $41,813,138 $34,656,075 
Maintenance of equip- 

PT nitechsecee cas 
Transportation 


50,838,496 
75,491,457 


47,423,683 
76,901,305 





Totat Operatinc Ex- 
PENSES ....... $178,240,266 $168,759,308 
Net Revenve' From 
OPERATIONS $77,377,558 $90,281,008 
Railway tax accruals. 19,865,473 20,986,148 
Railway operating  in- 
GHD ccesasccesve $57,467,004 
Equipment rents, net, 
D 


$69,246,469 





. susasesesnen as 2,155,636 2,487,611 

Joint facility rents, 
SS ee 708,264 679,977 

Net Rartitway OPpeErar- 
ING INCOME $54,603,104 $66,078,881 
Other income ...... 6,444,856 6,186,796 
Gross INCOME $61,047,961 $72,265,677 

Rent for leased roads 
and other charges. 61,037 323,454 
Net Income . $49,754,117 $60,631,495 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of not exceeding 
$73,237,000 general unified mortgage 50- 
year, series A, 4% per cent gold bonds 
in exchange for temporary general uni- 
fied mortgage bonds and due bills now 
in its treasury. The company’s applica- 
tion insofar as it related to a further 
$1,359,000 of general unified mortgage 
bonds has been dismissed, since these were 
nominally issued in definitive form before 
the effective date of section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


CENTRAL OF Georcra.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report of this company is 
summarized on advertising pages adjacent 
hereto. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Equip- 
ment Trust—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of an issue of &,- 
145,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates to be sold at the best price 
obtainable. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—New D?- 
rector.—John D. Caldwell has been elected 
a director of the Chicago & North Wes:- 
ern, succeeding the late Marvin Hughitt-- 
term one year. Other directors have been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 


Cuicaco, Sprincriep & Sr. Lovuis.— 
Proposed Consolidation—The board « 


(Continued on page 893) 
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Annual Report 


Central of Georgia Railway Company 


Report of the Board of Directors 


To the Stockholders of Central of Georgia Railway Company: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of Central of Georgia Railway Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1927: 


Income 


\ summary of the income for the year ended December 31, 
1927, as compared with the previous year is shown in Table 2. 


Railway Operating Revenues 


“Railway Operating Revenues” amounted to $27,641,309.93 
this year, as compared with $31,825,369.29 last year, a decrease 
of $4,184,059.36, or 13.15 per cent. For details of “Railway 
Operating Revenues” see Table 2. 

“Freight Revenue” decreased $2,320,656.98, or 10.06 per cent. 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile were 1,747,455,418, a 
decrease of 402,189,241, or 18.71 per cent, compared with last 
year. The average rate per ton per mile was 1.19 cents, an in- 
crease of 0.12 cents, or 11.21 per cent, compared with the pre- 
yious year. 

“Passenger Revenue” decreased $1,484,574.42, or 25.13 per 
cent. The number of passengers carried one mile was 143,093,- 
390, a decrease of 43,922,982, or 23.49 per cent, compared with 
last year. The average revenue per passenger per mile de- 
creased 0.07 cents, or 2.22 per cent. The decrease in passenger 
revenue was due mainly to the decrease in through traffic des- 
tined to and from Florida points, and to increased motor com- 
petition. 

“Mail Revenue” increased $27,965.32, or 5.57 per cent. 

“Express Revenue” decreased $149,328.69, or 14.50 per cent. 


Railway Operating Expenses 


“Railway Operating Expenses” amounted to $20,945,626.48 
this year, as compared with $23,772,538.10 last year, a decrease 
of $2,826,911.62, or 11.89 per cent. For detail of “Railway 
Operating Expenses” see Table 9. 

The decrease of $909,404.71, or 20.23 per cent., in “Mainte- 
nance of Way and Structure Expenses” was due mainly to de- 
creased expenditures for renewal of rail, bridges, trestles, and 
culverts, and to the reduction in charges for retirements and 
incidental expenses in connection with revision of grade and 
line, Birmingham District. 

The decrease of $564,156.26 or 10.26 per cent, in “Mainte- 
nance of Equipment Expenses” was due mainly to decreased use 
of equipment and to increased efficiency of shop forces. Charges 
to “Maintenance of Equipment” for depreciation were $891,- 
214.59, an increase of $29,991.38, or 3.48 per cent. The average 
miles per serviceable locomotive were 31,628, a decrease of 
4,511 miles, or 12.48 per cent. The average age of locomotives 
was 19.4 years, as compared with 18.7 per previous year. 

“Traffic Expenses” decreased $31,739.46, or 3.41 per cent. 

The decrease of $1,437,084.33, or 12.33 per cent in “Trans- 
portation Expenses” was due mainly to decrease in the volume 
of business handled and to increased operating efficiency re- 
sulting partly from the revision of grade and line, Birmingham 
District. 

The increase in expenses by reason of the decrease of $179,- 
021.42, or 72.82 per cent, in “Transportation for Investment— 
Credit” was due to the decrease in transportation performed in 
connection with the revision of grade and line, Birmingham 
District, and the decreased additions and betterments program. 


Railway Tax Accruals 


“Railway Tax Accruals” amounted to $1,555,181.83, this year, 
as compared with $1,519,851.76 last year, an increase of $35,- 
330.07, or 2.32 per cent. 


210.04, due mainly to decreased use of foreign and privately 
owned freight cars because of the decreased volume of business 
handled. 
Joint Facility Rent—Net Debit 

“Joint Facility Rent—Net Debit” was $89,763.87 this year, as 
compared with $175,601.68 last year, a decrease of $85,837.81, 
due mainly to a reduction in estimates of increased rental at 
Montgomery, Ala., included in accounts of the previous year. 


Non-Operating Income 

“Non-Operating Income” amounted to $861,217.70 this year, as 
compared with $1,435,276.44 last year, a decrease of $574,058.74. 

“Dividend income” decreased $521,141.75, because of extra and 
deferred dividends received last year from Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad Company, The Western Railway of Alabama, 
Louisville and Wadley Railroad Company, Wrightsville and 
Tennille Railroad Company, and Atlantic Compress Company. 
Other items contributing to the decrease were “Interest on 
bank balances,” $15,337.07; “Interest on advances to affiliated 
companies,” $9,628.00: “Royalty on coal mined,” $8,436.12; “In- 
terest during construction on capital outlay,” $65,621.13. These 
decreases were partly offset by increase in “Miscellaneous 
rent income,” $5,361.70; “Interest on advances to Hospital De- 
partment,” $10,067.28; “Rent on leased rail and fastenings,” 
$31,309.79. 

Deductions from Gross Income 

“Deductions from Gross Income” amounted to $3,696,131.61 
this year as compared with $3,713,175.16 last year, a decrease of 
$17,043.55 There was a decrease of $17,616.22 in “Rent 
for leased roads,” due to reduction in rent for properties 
of Chattahoochee & Gulf Railroad Company, and _ to 
purchase of property formerly leased from Macon and Bir- 
mingham Railway. There was a decrease of $10,594.21 in 
interest on “Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies,” due to 
repayments during the year. Other items of decrease were 
“Miscellaneous rents,” $2,883.87; “Amortization of discount on 
funded debt,” $8,292.08; Miscellaneous income charges, $1,463.12. 
These decreases were partly offset by an increase in “Interest on 
funded debt” of $21,536.00, due to the inclusion of interest 
for the entire year on Refunding and General Mortgage Bonds, 
Series “C”, issued April 1, 1926, less interest on equipment trusts 
and Eatonton Branch Railroad Bonds retired; and an increase 
in “Interest on unfunded debt,” of $2,421.26. 


Funded Debt 

There were retired and cancelled under the terms of the 
respective trust agreements, Central of Georgia Equipment 
Trust, Series “M,” $59,000.00; Series “N,” $66,000.00; Series 
“O,” $194,000.00; Series “P,” $94,000.00; Series “Q,” $256,000.00 ; 
Series “1,” $63,663.30; a total of $732,663.30. 

Other Indebtedness 

“Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies” decreased $175,- 
000.00, amount repaid to Ocean Steamship Company of 
Savannah during the year. 

Securities Owned 

There was acquired during the year 461 shares of capital 
stock of Albany Passenger Terminal Company at a cost of 
$46,100.00; 50 shares of capital stock of Central of Georgia 
Motor Transport Company at a cost of $5,000.00; and one share 
of capital stock of Sylvania Central Railway Company at a 
cost of $20.00. ‘ 

“Advances to Affiliated Companies” decreased $765,082.94 
during the year. 

Additions and Betterments 

There was expended during the year for “Additions and Bet- 
terments” (including improvements on lessor properties) 
$809,898.54. The following is a classified statement of these 


There was an increase of $107,465.25 in State, county, and expenditures: 

municipal taxes, due to increase in assessed values and increased = ; A 9.700.88 
rates. This increase was partly offset by a decrease of $72,135.18 Daun tee Weaninaennion puspetee .....ccccosecssncree 167,290.79 
in Federal income taxes, due to decreased taxable income. The ete, rs. od ckeeeis ame ene Cr. 3,428.99 
taxes for the year were equal to 23.23 per cent of the “Net Bridges, trestles and culverts ............++.0eeee000: 119,750.11 
Revenue from Railway Operations,” and exceeded the total ad Pete e ene e nee eens tence sense ses eescnesteeesasens eeeee 
dividends paid to stockholders by $355,181.83. ihe eramh materiel .....60ccccosccvaccenesnescsace 179,394.33 

‘ : Be 6 coo hae se gn iis ak habe NRA e Oe eee aoe ,108. 
Equipment Rents—Net Credit Track laying and surfacing ......-.---.--+++e+eeeseee ee 

“Equipment Rents—Net Credit” amounted to $12,424.46 this a ee lige AP ~n dl ee : 
. . e CN NN in ice ceden evteneencndrenraweee 251,342.44 
year, as compared with a net debit of $394,785.58 last year, a Station and office buildings .................--cceeeee 62,544.21 
saving in net rental paid for the use of equipment of $407,- NT TE ca ccdsccccvccdneusscucuntessntben Cr. 286.65 
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Water stations -ennesseedeeseneaees 3,741.53 
i Ce os. cp cneneneeees eS eedesheeneeecasanne Cr. 2,211.59 
Shops and enginehouses .........+-+- ee ete iaweoenens 66,803.56 
GeoraMe WAFEROUSES 000 occ c ccc ccccccccrcccccccceeess 3,443.13 
Telegraph and telephone ‘dines 18,086.59 
Signals and interlockers ...... 34,589.71 
Power substation buildings ..... 20.49 
Power distribution systems ..... 8,852.09 
Power line poles and fixtures ...... or ned eens Renae - 782.15 
Miscellaneous structures ..........- j Pe 6,810.63 
PONE vceceee beeceserseeesseeeteuss 2,960.26 
Roadway machines ......ccccecscccccesecseseccccens Cr. : 728.86 
Assessments for public improvements .........++++++5 87 ,190.67 
Shop machimery ..ccccccccccccccccccscsevccccsccscces 16,315.71 
Power plant machinery ..........eccecccscccccrcecees 3,423.54 
Power substation apparatus ........cceccccsenccccccs 1,704.22 

PO ic cc tedced ceveccavavsnenstiens sktebeunsdan4d $ 1,175,555.26 

Equipment: : : 

DORIS, ng 5.0.6.0 5 66 ee 1b ODECERORDEOOCCEEOS HK $ 19 880.50 
i Pe CO. csc ctcceseevenenseasadanneoenn ‘ 11,277.99 
POSE CUGIR GIED occccccccerececisenseeecocconess 59 360.66 
Work equip ment 128d bes DURST RRSSEVMETOS 5,171.41 
Miscellaneous equipment ROP eCReereeeane om 4,255.54 

MED Kcbesseenrdeecnevcasciceesanwise Terr Cre TT T 99,946.10 
Less equipment retired . ne (tecneececdunesqewon Saeeee 

DD Kowigne stunt i K6achbekadadbeheas etd brbads Cr. $365,656.72 

Gees, TOD onc cccss ween datesceseowssodnesewes $ 809,898.54 

General Remarks 

With deep sorrow, the Directors announce the death on 


January 2, 1928, of Charles M. Kittle. Mr. Kittle had served 
as a director since March 22, 1924. The Board has appropriately 
recorded its apreciation of his high character and valuable 
service. 

The Board of Directors takes this opportunity to express its 
appreciation of the integrity, efficiency, and united efforts dis- 
played by your officers and employes in the discharge of their 
duties. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


CHARLES H. MARKHAM, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Table 2—Income Statement for the Years Ended 
December 31, 1927 and 1926 











Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of Total of Total 
Operating Operating + Increase 
1927. Revenues 1926 Revenues -—Decrease 
Average miles 
operated ..... a See BOGE ccces —_ 3.49 
Railway Operating Revenues: 
Rail-Line Transportation: 
DUES scones $20,758,147.38 75.10 $23,078,804.36 72.52 —$2,320,656.98 
Passenger 4,422,903.93 16.00 5,907,478.35 18.56— 1,484,574.42 
Excess baggage. 28,868.35 .10 37,028.04 12— 8.159.69 
Pe secoessene 530,018.59 1.92 502,053.27 1.58 + 27,965.32 
Express ...... 880,621.11 3.19 ° 1,029,949.80 3.24— 149,328.69 
ea 11,929.60 .04 16,306.49 05 — 4,376.89 
Other passenger- 
rr 59,122.27 21 116,177.55 36 — $7,055.28 
Switching 342,553.89 1.24 357,027.63 1.12— 14,473.74 
Special service 
GED esesesées 19,176.00 .07 21,833.50 .07 — 2,657.50 
Tota! rail-line 
transportation 
revenue 97.87 $31,066,658.99 


- -$27,053,341.12 97.62 —$4,013,317.87 








Incidental Operating Revenue: 
ining an 


DS. ‘dasienes $ 143,127.72 52$ 196,133.24 .62 —$ 53,005.52 
Hotel and res 
ee 4,283.37 01 5,708.76 .02 — 1,425.39 
Station, train 
and boat privi- 
oe 14,376.35 05 26,039.88 08 — 11,663.53 
Parcel room... Ff es | rer oe 11.90 
Storage—freight 79,068.78 29 82,213.44 26 — 3,144.66 
porace—dageage i eee tf. as — 147.90 
Demurrage ... 57,958.89 21 119,621.66 .38 — 61,662.77 
 stsscnes 5,198.96 .02 6,049.53 .02 — 850.57 
Rents of build- 
ings and other 
Property ..... 5,457.47 .02 4,742.42 01 + 715.05 
Miscellaneous .. 225,450.27 .82 81 — 34,471.11 





259,921.38 


Total incidental 





op’g revenue..$ 535,903.73 1.94$ 701,548.23 2.20—$ 165,644.50 
Joint Facility Operating Revenue: 
Joint  facility— 
Gab  sesseneeve a 53,397.63 19$ 58,242.68 .18 —$ 4,845.05 
Joint facility— 
SA. wwaesecnse ef ae ZHGBLE weces _ 251.94 
Total joint facil- 
ity op’g reve- 
GER eccvesess 52,065.08 19$ 57,162.07 18 —$ 5,096.99 
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April 14, 1928 


Operating +Increase 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
of Total of Total 
Operati 
Total railway op- 1927 Revenues 1926 Revenues 
erating revenues$27,641,309.93 100.00 $31,825,369.29 100.00 - 


Railway Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance ot 
way and struc- 
OE cicncecs $ 3,586,921.40 
Maintenance of 


12.98 $ 4,496,326.11 


equipment 4,934,292.26 17.85 5,498,448.52 17.28 
BOGE osssces 899,806.03 3.26 931,545.49 2.93 
Transportation— 

rail line...... 10,222,223.50 36.98 11,659,307.83 36.63 
Miscellaneous op- 

erations ..... 178,128.22 .64 240,236.34 75 
GONE si cncce 1,191,069.38 4.31 1,192,509.54 3.75 
Transportation 

for investment r 

EF, cccncees 77 


66,814.31 .24 
Total railway op 
erating eupensestit 945,626.48 








Net revenue from 
r’y operations. .$ 6,695,683.45 














245,835.73 
75.78 $23,772,538.10 74.7 


24.22 $ 8,052,831. 19 





| o 





oh 


$4, 184,059.56 


179,021.42 


—Decrease 


14.13 —$ 909,404.71 


564,155.26 
31,739.46 


1,437,084.33 


62,108.12 
1,440.16 


—$2,826,911.62 


25.30 —$1,357, 147. 74 











Railway tax ac- 
eee $ 1,555,181.83 5.63 $ 1,519,851.76 4.78 +$ 35,330.07 
Uncollectible rail- 
way revenues... 12,088.85 .04 9,300.69 .03 + 2,788.16 
Railway operat- 
ing income...$ 5,128,412.77 18.55 $ 6,523,678.74 20.49 —$1,395,265.97 
Additions to Railway Operating Income: 
Hire of freight 
cars--credit bal.$ PRE shsi6 Aseteadenes cuca +$ 18,945.85 
Rent from loco- 
motives ...... ko ae $ PO SOB.SS 2ics —$ 10,943.79 
Rent from pas- 
senger-train cars 8) Ss ee 143,631.24 ..... oa 23,646.49 
Rent from work 
equipment BADORTS cece 24,048.44 ..... = 10,940.29 
Joint facility 
rent income... ik & ae 103,790.10 ..... + 7,303.06 
Total additions to 
railway operat- 
ing income...$ 328,149.63 ..... BS SOARES 2s... +$ 28,011.32 
Deductions from Railway Operating Income: 
Hire of freight 
SP EEE 66esskedded. canes S$ 366,757.94 2.2. —$ 366,757.94 
Rent for loco- . 
motives ...... FGA ccc BE FORSS ccces — 6,105.45 
Rent for passen- 
ger-train cars. 192,446.38 ..... 205,308.78 ..... —- 12,862.40 
ent for work 
equipment .. SGGEe essa Beared® coves -- 775.99 
Joint facility 
WORD 5 kesekes 200,857.03 ..... pb, eee os 78,534.75 
Total deductions 
from railway op- 
erating income.$ 405,489.04 ..... & GSA cecce —$ 465,036.53 
Net railway op- 
erating income 
—carried for- 
WHE “dseweuce S S.OSL 073.36 wccce $ 5,953,291.48 ..... —$ 902,218.12 
+ Increase 
1927 1926 —Decrease 
Net railway operating income— 
brought forward ........... $5,051,073.36 $5,953,291.48 —$ 902,218.12 
Non-Operating Income: 
Income from lease of road...$ 45,359.64 $ 45,329.64 +$ 30.00 
Miscellaneous rent income... 112,270.44 106,908.74 + 5,361.70 
Miscellaneous  non-operating 
physical property ........ 3,235.24 19,695.17 + 22,930.41 
Dividend income (Table 5).. 491,433.25 1,012,575.00 — 521,141.75 
Income from funded securities 
Geek BP cccscsccupvences 156,633.82 166,433.00 — 9,799.18 
Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts ........ 42,215.03 123,718.23 — 81,503.20 
Income from sinking and 
other reserve funds........ kl + 10,067.28 
Miscellaneous income ...... 3.00 7.00 — 4.00 
Total non-operating income.$ 861,217.70 $1,435,276.44 —$ 574,058.74 





eee eee $5,912,291.06 


$7,388,567.92 


—$1,476,276.86 





Deductions from Gross Income: 


Expenses of miscellaneous op- 





MEE onccbuenadieseses, .4b4se0ee $ 151.31 —$ 151.31 
Rent for leased roads(Table 7)$ 355,627.01 373,243.23 — 17,616.22 
Miscellaneous rents ........ 139,493.41 142,377.28 — 2,883.87 
Interest on funded debt 

Cot GP ncccsutssancass 3,059,663.66 3,038,127.66 + 21,536.00 
Interest on nonnegotiable one 

to affiliated companies. 25,990.47 36,584.68 — 10,594.21 
Interest on unfunded debt. 9,815.72 7,394.46 + 2,421.26 
Amortization of discount on 

SEE GORE .ccccsccceces 87,162.34 95,454.42 — 8,292.08 
Miscellaneous income charges 18,379.00 19,842.12 — 1,463.12 

Total deductions from gross 

ere $3,696,131.61 $3,713,175.16 —$ 17,043.55 





Income balance transferred to 
credit of Profit and Loss. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


-$2,216,159.45 $3,675,392.76 


—$1,459,233.31 
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directors of this company and the Jack- 
sonville & Havana on April 6 approved 
the consolidation of the two railroads. 
subject to the approval of the stockhold- 
ers, the Illinois Commerce Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The stockholders will meet at Spring- 
field, Ill, on June 14. It is planned to 
increase the capital stock of the merged 
line, which will be known as the Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis, to $3,000,000. The 
consolidation will be effected by the sale 
of the Jacksonville & Havana to the Chi- 
cago, Springfield & St. Louis, stockhold- 
ers of the former company receiving 
stock in the latter company to the 
amount of their individual holdings on a 
par value basis. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a proposed report by 
Examiner O. D. Weed recommending that 
the commission deny this company’s ap- 
plication for authority for the abandon- 
ment of the Honesdale branch, from 
Carbondale to Honesville, Pa., 27.12 miles. 
The report says that it would seem that 
the amount of traffic available on 20 
miles of the line might pay the cost of 
economical operation, particularly if the 
passenger train were taken off and a pas- 
senger coach attached to the daily freight 
train. 


Kansas City SoutrHERN. — Anti-Trust 
Proceedings—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized R. C. Duff 
of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sa- 
bine Railway, and a large number of 
other Texas organizations to intervene 
in the proceedings on its complaint 
against this company alleging violation 
of the Clayton law in connection with 
its acquisition of stock of the Missouri— 
Kansas—Texas and the St. Louis 
Southwestern. The commission has also 
authorized Walter E. Meyer, representing 
minority stockholders of the Cotton Belt, 
to intervene in the proceedings and in the 
related complaint against the M.-K.-T. 


Kansas City SouTHern.—Acqutsition. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control by lease of the Kansas 
City & Grandview, of which it owns all 
the stock except directors’ shares. The 
Kansas City & Grandview also applied 
for authority to issue $3,000,000 of bonds, 
to be guaranteed by the K. C. S. and to 
be sold at 94% if they bear interest at 
4% per cent or at par if they bear inter- 
est at 5 per cent. 


Lone Istanp.— Declares Dividend.— 
This company has declared a dividend of 
4 per cent on its capital stock of record 
April 20, payable May 1—the first divi- 
dend to be declared by it since 1896. Over 
99 per cent of the stock of this company 
is owned by the Pennsylvania. 


Loncview, Porttanp & NorTHERN.— 
Trackage Rights Over—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
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Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation to operate under trackage rights 
over the line of the Longview, Portland 
& Northern between Longview Jct., Ore., 
and Olequa, a distance of 21 miles. 


LouisviLLE & NaAsuvite.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $49,503,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds, Series C. 


New York Centrat.—Office of Chair- 
man Discontinued.—The board of direc- 
tors of the New York Central Railroad 
at their monthly meeting on April 11, 
voted to discontinue the office of chair- 
man of the board, heretofore filled by the 
late Senator, Chauncey M. Depew, who 
died April 5. They also voted to change 
the title of the finance committee to 
executive committee. 


NortHern Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
On February 16 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized this company to 
abandon its old main line, 16 miles, in 
Sanders county, Mont., provided that it 
first build a highway from White Pine to 
a station on the new route. This order 
is now supplemented to permit abandon- 
ment prior to completion of this highway, 
the company agreeing to proceed with 
diligence to construct the highway. The 
change is based on the applicant’s desire 
to use the rail in the abandoned line for 
construction purposes, and also to utilize 
a portion of the abandoned roadway as a 
right-of-way for the new highway. 


Orecon, CALIrorniaA & EAsTeRN.—Elec- 
tion of Directors—New directors of this 
company, owned jointly by the Great 
Northern and the Southern Pacific, were 
elected at Klamath Falls, Ore., on April 
6 as fellows: Thomas Ahern assistant 
general manager of the Southern Pacific 
at Sacramento, Cal.; James G. Wilson, 
vice-president of the O C. & E. at Port- 
land, Ore.; J. H. O’Neill, general manager 
of the Great Northern at Seattle, Wash.; 
L. C. Gilman, vice-president of the Great 
Northern at Seattle. George W. Kelly, of 
western traffic manager of the Great 
Northern at Seattle. George W. Keely, of 
Westfir, Ore., was re-elected as a direvtor. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company and its lessee, the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, to abandon a 
branch of the latter company extending 
from Walloon Lake Jct., Mich., to Wal- 
loon Lake, one mile. Operation of the 
line was discontinued in 1923. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Meeting.—The 
eighty-second annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company was held in Philadelphia on 
April 10. The chairman then called at- 
tention to the proposed lease to the Penn- 
sylvania for 999 years, of the property 
and franchises of the Pennsylvania Tun- 
nel & Terminal Railroad Company, as re- 
ferred to in the general remarks of the 
annual report. The property of the Tun- 
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nel Company includes Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York City, together with the 
connecting tubes under the Hudson river, 
Manhattan island and the East river. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company owns the 
entire capital stock and funded debt of 
the Tunnel Company. Following the 
chairman’s explanatory remarks, A. J. 
County, vice president in charge of treas- 
ury, accounting and corporate work, of- 
fered a resolution formally submitting 
the lease to the stockholders, to date from 
July 1, 1928. In accordance with this 
resolution, an election of the stockholders 
was immediately declared open. The re- 
sults will be certified to the board of di- 
rectors through the secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Stock Issue. —This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $62,408,250 of additional capital 
stock, to be offered to stockholders at 
par to the extent of 12% per cent of their 
present holdings. 

President's Remarks—General W. W. 
Atterbury, president, then addressed the 
meeting with reference to the proposed 
issue of $17,500,000 of new capital stock 
for sale to the company’s employees, as 
authorized by the directors at their meet- 
ing on March 28, subject to approval by 
the stockholders. General Atterbury, who 
spoke extemporaneously, referred to the 
successful efforts of the management, 
during recent years, in bringing about 
increasingly harmonious and satisfactory 
relations with the employees, and the 
beneficial effects resulting to the company. 
He stated that the time had now arrived 
when the management desired to ask the 
co-operation of the stockholders in con- 
tinuing these efforts, and cementing still 
more closely the ties between the em- 
ployees and the company, by making it 
possible for an increased number of em- 
ployees to become stockholders. This, he 
said, was the purpose in asking approval 
of the stockholders for the proposed issue 
of stock for sale to employees. General 
Atterbury then offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the Board of Directors be and ‘they 
are hereby requested to give further consideration 
to the:said plan, and, in the event of its adop- 
tion by the Board, to call a special meeting of 
the stockholders of the Company at such time 

place as may be prescri by the Board, 
at which meeting the stockholders will have the 
privilege, either in person or by proxy, of — 
upon the question of their consent to the sai 
plan.”” 

At the conclusion of General Atter- 
bury’s remarks, David E. Williams of- 
fered a resolution, which was adopted, 
requesting the chairman of the meeting 
to appoint a committee of seven stock- 
holders for the purpose of making nomi- 
nations to fill the vacancies resulting from 
the expiring terms of three directors, 
namely, Samuel Rea, Charles E. Ingersoll 
and Edgar C. Felton. The meeting then 
adjourned. The nominations of this com- 
mittee will be submitted to a vote of the 
stockholders at the annual election on 
April 24th. 

Seasoarp Arr Line.—Denial of Ac- 
quisition Application Recommended .— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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has made public a proposed report by 
Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, recom- 
mending that the commission deny this 
company’s application for authority to 
acquire control of the South Georgia, 
extending from Adel, Ga., to Hampton 
Springs, Fla., 81.6 miles. After pointing 
out that the Seaboard has been engaged 
for several years in a program of acqui- 
sition and construction and that its 
earnings dropped sharply in 1927, the ex- 
aminer says that “until such time as the 
Seaboard is in a position to show that the 
earnings for 1926 were approximately 
normal and not exceptional, it should not 
be permitted to assume additional bur- 
dens, especially when, as in the instant 
case, the benefit to be derived from such 
assumption is doubtful.” 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Valuation Hearing. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned the case involving the valua- 
tion of the Southern Pacific system prop- 
erties for further hearing at Washington 


beginning on May 1 before Examiner 
Faris. 
TENNESSEE Bonds.— The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to $30,000 general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be sold at 
not less than par. Authentication and 
delivery of these bonds were authorized 
in 1926, since which time they have been 
held in its treasury. 


issue 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the issuance of $410,000 first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series B, to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral 
security for short-term notes; time limit, 
June 30, 1930. The road had similar au- 
thority which expired on December 31 
last. Last October it was authorized to 
sell these bonds, but was not able to se- 
cure what it considered a fair price. It 
now finds that by securing the authority 
to use such bonds as security for short 
term notes, it is able to obtain funds for 
corporate purposes at a low rate of in- 
terest. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louts.—Authority to Issue Capital Stock. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 2,058 
shares of $100 par capital stock to the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the latter 
company assuming liability as guarantor 
on the payment of interest and sinking 
fund requirements on one-sixteenth of the 
terminal company’s $23,790,000 of general 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds. This 
authorization will enable the C. & E. I. 
to become a member in the terminal rail- 
road on a basis of equality with 15 other 
railroads. 


THornton & ALEXANDRIA.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the abandonment 
of the line of this company between 
Thornton, Ark., and Rock Island Ject., 13 
miles. Applicant.desired also to abandon 
the line from Rock Island Jct. to Tins- 
man, 12 miles, but this part of the appli- 
cation has been denied. 
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WasasuH.—Bond Offering.—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. announced an offering on March 
22 of $17,867,000 refunding and general 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series C, 
maturing April 1, 1978 at 95% per cent, 
giving a yield to maturity of about 4.74 
per cent. The issue is for the purpose of 
reimbursing the treasury for capital ex- 
penditures heretofore made and to pro- 
vide additional funds for capital pur- 
poses. 


Wasasu.—Discharge of Receiver—Ed- 
ward B. Pryor, formerly vice-president of 
the Wabash and now president of the 
State National Bank of St. Louis, was 
formally discharged as receiver for the 
Wabash Railroad Company by Federal 
Judge C. B. Faris at St. Louis, Mo., on 
March 29. Although Mr. Pryor has 
served as a receiver of this company since 
December 18, 1911, his duties were virtu- 
ally concluded on July 21, 1915, when the 
railroad was sold and reorganized as the 
Wabash Railway Company. 


DututH & IRoN RANGE—Annual Re- 
port—The annual report for 1927 shows 
net income after interest and other 
charges of $1,309,624, as compared with 
$1,750,553 in 1926. 

Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 

1927 1926 
Railway Operating Reve- 


BD cecccesceneeess $6,648,644 $7,041,389 


Maintenance of way.... 1,199,828 1,073,965 
Maintenance of equip- 


eae 1,351,349 1,312,296 
Transportation ........ 1,853,252 1,909,974 
Total Operating Expenses. $4,700,892 $4,615,629 
Operating ratio ........ 70.70 65.55 
Net Revenue from Oper- 
Dy civiwwitenwes $1,947,752 $2,425,760 
Railway tax accruals... 538,412 550,602 


Railway operating income. $1,409,314 $1,875,129 





Net Railway Operating In- 





COMe ...........--+- $1,440,967 $1,917,645 
Gross Income ........... $1,911,120 $2,346,384 
Interest on funded debt. 407,550 407,550 
Total Deductions from 
Gross Income...,.... $601,496 $595,831 
eee $1.309,624 $1,750,553 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, as of the res- 
pective valuation dates, as follows: 


Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf....$5,812,877 1919 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf of 


. -ciighesaeibtad vee aaah 243,325 1919 
I li 08 Os te eirde ty ame asi 772,000 1917 
St. Joseph Terminal........... 605,590 1917 
Appalachian 172,500 1920 


Dividends Declared 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—Common, 1% 
per cent, quarterly; payable April 30 to holaers 
of record April 17. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 121.94 123.10 110.81 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 96.73 96.74 94.73 


April 14, 1928 
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Executive 


T. M. Hayes has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. B. Sloan, chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, Jal., has in ad- 
dition been appointed assistant to the 
president. 


E. W. Coughlin has been appointed 
district manager of District No. 5 of 
the Car Service Division, American Rail- 
way Association, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding J. W. Riley, 
transferred. 


T. C. Norris, former premier of the 
province of Manitoba and now a member 
of the Manitoba legislature representing 
Lansdowne, has been appointed a mem- 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada. His appointment fills the va- 
cancy caused by the retirement of A. C. 
Boyce late in 1927. 


Arthur E. Wright, secretary, assist- 
ant to the president and superintend- 
ent of the Manufacturers Railway and 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the two railroads, succeeding Will- 
iam Cotter, whose resignation because 
of ill health was accepted by the board 
of directors on April 4. Ray C. Har- 
rison, purchasing. agent of both rail- 
roads, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
has in addition been elected secretary of 
the company. 


Robert S. Henry, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice-president 
and traffic manager of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
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quarters at Nashville, Tenn., will in ad- 
dition continue his duties as director of 
public relations of that railroad. He was 
born on October 20, 1889, at Nashville 
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and attended the Nashville public schools 
and the Wallace Preparatory School, 
entering Vanderbilt University in 1905. 
Mr. Henry graduated in 1911 with a 
law degree. During the war he served 
with the Thirty-first infantry division 
and later with the Thirteenth field ar- 
tillery of the Fourth division with the 
rank of captain. He was for a time 
with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many and following that service he 
spent some months in the study of law 
in Queens’ College at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Mr. Henry entered the service of 
the N., C. & St. L. as director of public 
relations in 1921. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


J. C. Maguire has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, with headquarters at Gibson, Ind. 


G. F. Gerlach has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the Chicago Junc- 
tion and the Chicago River & Indiana, 
with headquarters at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 


H. F. Farrell, auditor of overcharge 
claims of the Pete Marquette, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant auditor of 
trafic accounts, with headquarters at 
the same point. 


R. G. Shorter, acting comptroller of 
the Fruit Growers Express, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed comptroller, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. 


Ray C. Harrison, who has been elect- 
ed purchasing agent and secretary of the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon and the Manufac- 
turers Railway, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was born on January ya 
1890, at St. James, Mo. He entered 
railway service on July 1, 1909, with the 
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St. Louis-San Francisco, and was em- 
ployed by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
from November, 1911, to December, 


1912. Mr Harrison then became con- 
nected with the American Refrigerator 
Transit Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
where he 


remained until September, 
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1919. In 1920 he was appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon and the Manufacturers Railway, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Mr. Harri- 
son’s election as purchasing agent and 
secretary became effective on April 4. 


M. H. Potter has been appointed as- 
sistant freight claim agent of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, with headquarters 
at New York, succeeding F. L. Ayres, 
promoted. 


Theodore J. Pausch, assistant audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to auditor of 
disbursements, with headquarters in the 
same city, succeeding Fred W. Sparling 
who has resigned to engage in private 
business. Edwin A. Hancock, district 
station accountant, has been promoted to 
assistant auditor of disbursements to 
replace Mr. Pausch. 


Operating 


H. J] Hadden, purchasing agent of 
the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
and the Jacksonville & Havana, with 
headquarters at Springfield, IIl., has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
manager with headquarters at the same 
point. 


J. W. Evens, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Texas Central district of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Waco, Tex., 
and since 1922 special representative 
of the vice-president and general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
retired from active service on March 1. 
Mr. Evens was born at De Soto, Mo., 
on January 17, 1860, and entered rail- 
way service in the shops of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & ‘Southern 
(now part of the Missouri Pacific) at 
De Soto in 1875. In 1899 he was ap- 
pointed a trainmaster on the Wabash 
at Decatur, Ill, becoming master me- 
chanic on the Alabama Great Southern 
(now part of the Southern) in 1907. 
Mr. Evens was promoted to superin- 
tendent at Birmingham, Ala., in 1908 
where he remained until 1914 when he 
was appointed trainmaster of the Katy 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. He was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Texas 
Central district of the Katy at Waco 
in 1915. 


A. J. Chester, superintendent of the 
Louisiana division of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Alexandria, 
La., has been appointed general super- 
intendent with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., succeeding Harry D. Earl, pro- 
moted, and R. Wynne, joint superin- 
tendent of the Denton division of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Texas 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Denton, 
Tex., has been transferred to the Louis- 
iana division to succeed Mr. Chester. 
A E. Pistole, superintendent of the Rio 
Grande division, of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Big Spring, 
Tex., has been transferred to the Den- 
ton division succeeding Mr. Wynne. 
C. C. Kilway, trainmaster at Bonham, 
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Tex., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Rio Grande division re- 
placing Mr. Pistole. 


George W. Simpson, who has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Ari- 
zona division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Needles, 
Cal., was born on August 7, 1871, at 
Plano, Tex. He entered railway service 
in 1893 as a brakeman on the Nevada 
Southern (now a part of the Santa Fe). 
During the latter part of 1894 Mr. Simp- 
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son served as a clerk on the Kansas & 
Colorado (now a part of the Santa Fe), 
entering the service of the Santa Fe, as 
a brakeman on the Coast Lines in De- 
cember of the same year. He has been 
with the Coast lines of the Santa Fe 
continuously since that time, being ad- 
vanced to conductor in January, 1898, 
and to ticket inspector in May, 1903. In 
February, 1906, Mr. Simpson was pro- 
moted to general inspector of transpor- 
tation, a position he held until his fur- 
ther promotion to trainmaster on the 
Valley division, with headquarters at 
Fresno, Cal., in October, 1909. In July, 
1926, he was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of the Valley division, with 
headquarters as before at Fresno. Mr. 
Simpson’s advancement to superinten- 
dent of the Arizona division became ef- 
fective on April 1. F 


D. FE. Crouser, trainmaster of the 
Alexandria subdivision of the Louisiana 
division of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Alexandria, La., has been 
transferred to the Rio Grande division, 
with headquarters at Big Spring, Tex. 
L. C. Galbraith has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Alexandria subdivi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Crouser. P. Mc- 
Dermott has been appointed terminal 
trainmaster on the Ft. Worth division, 
with jurisdiction. over the Ft. Worth 
(Tex.) terminal. 


Joseph W. Walker, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Coast Lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Fresno, Cal., has completed 46 years 
of service in the engineering and operat- 
ing departments of that railroad. He 
was born at Quincy, IIl., on October 24, 
1863, and entered railway service in 1882 
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in the bridge and building department 
of the Santa Fe. In January, 1883, Mr. 
Walker was appointed assistant agent, 
and for the next 17 years he served suc- 
cussively in that position and as a clerk 


in the office of the superintendent, as 
freight clerk in the auditor’s office, as 
joint agent of the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific at Deming, N. M., as 
agent for the Santa Fe at Albuquerque, 
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N. M., and as chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of the lines west of Al- 
buquerque. He was promoted to super- 
intendent of terminals at San Francisco 
in April, 1900, and on April 1, 1904, he 
was further promoted to superintendent 
of the Valley division with headquarters 
at Fresno. Mr. Walker’s promotion to 
assistant to the general manager became 
effective on April 1. 


C. W. Cummings, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service of 
the Boston & Albany, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Mass., was born on June 
13, 1886, at Merrimac, Mass. He enter- 
ed railway service in November, 1911, 
with the Union Pacific at Boston, Mass. 
In February, 1914, he entered the serv- 
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ice of the Boston & Albany as a clerk 
in the valuation department and was 
made chief clerk, valuation department, 
on May 1, 1915. He was transferred to 
the vice-president’s office on June 23, 
1917, as secretary to the vice-president 
and on February 15, 1919, was appointed 
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chief clerk to the vice-president, serving 
in this capacity up until the time of his 
recent appointment as superintendent of 
car service. 


N. H. Bogue, chief engineer and sup- 
erintendent of the Oregon, California & 
Eastern, with headquarters at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., has been appointed general 
manager, with headquarters at the same 
point. 


S. McElroy, assistant superintendent 
of the Port Arthur division, of the Can- 
adian National, with headquarters at 
Port Arthur, Ont., has been transferred 
to the Kamloops division, with head- 
quarters at Kamloops Junction, B. C. 


Traffic 


F. B. Mc Kay, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Texas Midland, 
with headquarters at Terrell, Tex., has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific lines in 
Texas and Louisiana. with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Tex., following the pur- 
chase of the Texas Midland by the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. McKay will have 


charge of solicitation on the former 
Texas Midland between Paris, Tex., 
and Ennis. 


Thomas E. Sands, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste Marie, with headquarters at Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., has completed nearly 40 
years of service in the traffic depart- 
ment of that company. He was born 
on January 1, 1869, at Albany, N. Y., 
and entered railway service on June 25, 
1886, with the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha. Two years later 
Mr. Sands became contracting freight 
agent on the Soo line, serving succes- 
sively until April 15, 1909, as traveling 
freight agent, chief clerk in the freight 
trafic department and assistant general 
freight agent, when he was advanced 
to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. He was pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager of the 
Soo line on April 1, 1916. His ap- 
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pointment as general freight traffic 
manager became effective on April 2. 


H. C. Carson, division passenger agent 
on the Michigan Central at Saginaw, 
Mich., has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, succeeding R. B. Hol- 
mes, who has been transferred to De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Holmes replaces A. V. 
Ulrich who has been appointed to the 
newly created position of special repre- 
sentative of the passenger department, 
with headquarters at Detroit. 


R. N. Golden, who has been appointed 
general freight agent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was born 
on June 21, 1878, at Diamond Lake, II. 
He attended high school in Chicago and 
entered railway service on November 6, 
1906, on the Chicago & North Western. 
On September 1, 1914, he entered the 
employ of the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
During the World War Mr. Golden was 
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successively with the United States Rail- 
road Administration at Washington, D. 
C., with the United States Shipping 
Board and with the United States Army 
Reserve Depot at Columbus, Ohio. He 
reentered railway service on March 1, 
1920, as assistant general freight agent 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Min- 
neapolis. Until his appointment to the 
Soo line, on April 2, Mr. Golden was 
general freight agent of the M. & St. L., 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, to 
which position he was promoted in Au- 
gust, 1925. 


Edward G. Clark, who has been pro- 
moted to freight trafic manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn.. 
was born on May 2, 1872, at Howell, 
Mich. He graduated from high schoo! 
at Minneapolis in 1891 and two years 
later entered the service of the Western 
Transit Company at that point as a ste. 
nographer and clerk. During 1896 aad 
1897 he was a stenographer on the Wis- 
consin Central (now part of the Soo 
line) at Minneapolis and Milwaukee, 
Wis., becoming chief clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office at Minneapolis in Sep- 
tember, 1897. From May 1, 1899, to 
December 1, 1902, Mr. Clark served as 
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New England agent, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., and as general agent 
at Milwaukee and he was then promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at Mil- 
waukee. He was transferred to Minn- 
eapolis in April, 1909, where he remained 
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until April, 1916, when he was promoted 
to general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. Mr. Clark’s pro- 
motion to freight traffic manager became 
effective on April 2. His entire railroad 
service, 32 years, has been with the Soo 
line. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


R. L. Sims, engineer of maintenance 
of the Wyoming district of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Alliance, Neb., has been 
transferred to the Illinois district, with 
headquarters at Galesburg, III. 


James G. Taylor, special engineer of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo., has retired 
under the pension rules of that company 
after nearly 48 years of continuous serv- 
ice with the Frisco. Mr. Taylor was 
born on March 2, 1864, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and entered railway service at the 
age of 14 years as a water boy for an 
extra gang at Alton, Ill. In April, 1880, 
he became a flagman for a surveying 
party on the Frisco near Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Taylor advanced through a number 
of minor positions in the engineering 
department of the Frisco during the 
next 23 years and in 1903 he was pro- 
moted to resident engineer at Pierce 
City, Mo. In 1904 he was appointed 
division engineer at Springfield, Mo., 
then being transferred to Joplin, Mo., in 
1905 and later being appointed resident 
engineer at Monett, Mo., in 1906, dis- 
trict engineer at Monett in 1910 and 
district engineer at Springfield in 1912. 
Mr. Taylor served suceessively as super- 
ntendent of the Ozark and Western di- 
visions, with headquarters at Springfield 
nd Enid, Okla. respectively during 
1918 and 1919, and in 1920 he returned 
to the engineering department as division 
engineer at Sapulpa, Okla. He was ap- 
pointed special engineer in 1924. 
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H J. Black, inspecting engineer in the 
office of the engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Central region of the Cana- 
dian National, at Toronto, Ont., has 
been promoted to division engineer of 
the Hornepayne division, with headquar- 
ters at Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding 
H. W. Fleming who has been transfer- 
red to the St. Lawrence division, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. A. D. 
W. Cuthbert, assistant district engineer 
of the Montreal district, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, has been appointed 
division engineer of the Cochrane divi- 
sion with headquarters at Cochrane, 
Ont., replacing James Ferguson who has 
been transferred to the London division, 
with headquarters at London, Ont. 
Ernest R. Logie, assistant engineer in 
the office of the district engineer of the 
Southern Ontario district at Toronto, 
Ont., has been promoted to division en- 
gineer of the Belleville division, with 
headquarters at Belleville, Ont. W. E. 
Mellor, assistant engineer in the office of 
the district engineer of the Southern On- 
trio district at Toronto, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer of the St. 
Thomas division, with headquarters at 
St. Thomas, Ont. W. A. Siegner, as- 
sistant district engineer on the Southern 
Ontario district at Toronto, has been 
appointed division engineer of the Strat- 
ford division, with headquarters at Strat- 
ford, Ont. L. I. Stone, assistant district 
engineer on the Southern Ontario district 
at Toronto, has been appointed division 
engineer of the Toronto Terminals divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Toronto. 


Frederick E. Morrow, who has been 
promoted to chief engineer of the Belt 
Railway of Chicago and the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was born on October 27, 1880. 
at Kokomo, Ind. He graduated from a 
course in civil engineering at Purdue 
University in 1904 and entered the en- 
gineering department of the _ IIlinois 
Steel Company in the same year. In 
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November, 1904, he entered railway ser- 
vice as a rodman on the Chicago & 
North Western. Until April, 1907, he 


acted in that capacity and as an instru 
ment man and assistant engineer on the 
Northwestern and he then became field 
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engineer in the track and roadway divi- 
sion of the Board of Supervising En- 
gineers of the Chicago Traction Lines 
during the rehabilitation of that street 
railway system. In April, 1910, Mr. 
Morrow was appointed office engineer 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana, with 
headquarters at Chicago, being advanced 
to assistant chief engineer of that rail- 
road and the Belt Railway on Septem- 
ber 1, 1915. His promotion to chief 
engineer became effective on April 3. 


Mechanical 


E. B. DeVilbiss, superintendent of mo- 
tive power on the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Williamsport, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the New Jersey division. Eliot 
Sumner, superintendent of motive power 
with headquarters at New York, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Eastern region. 


B. P. Johnson, who has been pro- 
moted to mechanical superintendent of 
the lines of the Northern Pacific east 
of Paradise, Mont., has completed near- 
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ly 40 years of railway service, all with 
the Northern Pacific. He was born on 
October 1, 1869, at Mt: Holly, N. J., 
and after attending grade school in Cam- 
den, N. J., served a five-year apprentice- 
ship as machinist in jobbing shops at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden. Mr. 
Johnson entered railway service on the 
Northern Pacific on December 20, 1888, 
as a round house laborer at Glendive, 
Mont. A year later he became loco- 
motive fireman and served at Glendive 
in that capacity and as a locomotive 
engineman until September 1, 1903, 
when he was promoted to road foreman 
of engines at the same point. On April 
1, 1908, he was again promoted to mas- 
ter mechanic at Glendive, where he re- 
mained until January 15, 1916, when he 
was transferred to Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Johnson was promoted to general mas- 
ter mechanic of the lines of the North- 
ern Pacific between Mandan, N. D., and 
Paradise, Mont., with headquarters at 
Livingston, Mont., on June 15, 1923, and 
his advancement to mechanical superin- 
tendent became effective on March 15. 
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Bruce M. Swope, master mechanic of 
the Pennsylvania with headquarters at 
Columbus, O., has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power, Central 
Pennsylvania division, with headquarters 
at Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Swope was 
born on June 13, 1885, at Altoona, Pa. 
He was graduated in mechanical engi- 
neering from Lehigh University in 1907 
On July 1, 1908, he entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania as a special appren 
tice at Altoona, Pa. In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed motive power inspector, Cone- 
maugh division, and later served in the 
same capacity at the Pitcairn car shop, 
Pittsburgh division. In 1916 he was as- 
signed to special work in the office of 
the superintendent of motive power, 
Western Pennsylvania division, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. In 1917 he was promoted to 
assistant master mechanic at Renovo, 
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Pa.; in 1920 to assistant engineer of mo- 
tive power, Lake division, Cleveland, O.; 
in May, 1923, to assistant engineer mo- 
tive power, Southwestern region, office 
of general superintendent motive power, 
St. Louis, Mo.; in February, 1924, to 
master mechanic, St. Louis division, with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
in November, 1924, to master mechanic, 
Buffalo division, with headquarters at 
Olean, N. Y. He was transferred to 
Columbus, O., on March 1, 1927, as 
master mechanic, serving in this capacity 
until the time of his recent appointment 
to superintendent of motive power. 


Guy F. Egbers, who has been pro- 
moted to general master mechanic of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Livingston, Mont., has completed 
nearly 41 years in the service of that 
railroad. He was born on January 6, 
1869, at Carthage, Ill., and entered rail- 
way service at the age of 18 years as 
a fireman and hostler on the Northern 


Pacific. Mr. Egbers was advanced to 
engineman on the Idaho division in 
September, 1890, being promoted to 


road foreman of engines on that divi- 
sion on September 1, 1904. In May, 
1907, with the creation of the Pasco 


division, he was promoted to assistant 
master mechanic, with headquarters at 
Pasco, Wash., where he remained un- 
til 1909 when he was further promoted 
to master 


mechanic of that division. 


RAILWAY AGE 


On September 3, 1917, Mr. Egbers 
joined the Russian Railway Service 
Corps, serving with that unit in Si- 


beria until October, 1919, when he re- 
entered the service of the Northern Pa- 
cific as master mechanic of the Idaho 
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division, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. Egbers was promoted to 
general master mechanic of the Central 
district, with jurisdiction extending from 
Mandan, N. D., to Paradise, Mont., on 
March 15. 


Purchases and Supplies 


H. L. Cunningham has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent of the Midland 
Valley and the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, with headquarters at Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Obituary 


Alfred Stevens, special inspector, 
telegraph department, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, died on March 28, after a two 
day illness of pneumonia. Mr. Stev- 
ens was born in Newark, O., on Jan- 
uary 21, 1855. He entered the service 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1872 and came into the joint 
employ of the Baltimore & Ohio on 
November 1, 1884, as line foreman. ife 
was appointed general foreman on July 
1, 1917, and became inspector on Sep- 
tember 1, 1919. 


James O. Phillippi, assistant general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb.. 
from 1888 to 1907, died at the age of 
83 years at San Diego, Cal., on April 
3. Mr. Phillippi was assistant general 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., from 
1884 to 1888. 


James A. Gleason, superintendent of 
telegraph of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Richmond, Va., died recently. Mr. 
Gleason was born on February 10, 1859, 
at Portsmouth, Va. He entered railway 
service in 1874 as clerk and assistant 
operator on the Charlotte, Columbia & 
Augusta (Southern) at Charlotte, N. C. 
From 1876 to 1877 he served with the 
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Richmond, New River & Chesapeake 
(Southern); from 1877 to 1882 with the 
United States Signal Service on govern- 
ment lines at Washington, D. C., and 
in Texas; 1882 to 1886 as train dispatcher 
on the Richmond & Danville (Southern), 
In 1887 he served as dispatcher on the 
Norfolk & Western, and from 1888 to 
1891 he served in the same capacity 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio, returning 
to the Norfolk & Western as train dis- 
patcher and night chief dispatcher in 
the latter year. From 1898 to February, 
1921, Mr. Gleason was dispatcher, chief 
dispatcher, division superintendent and 
special assistant to the general manager 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, being ap- 
pointed superintendent of telegraph in 
February, 1921, in which capacity he 
served up until the time of his death. 


J. Emmett Murphy, auditor of the 
Lake Erie & Pittsburgh and special rep- 
resentative of the general auditor of the 
New York Central, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, died at his home in 
that city on March 18. 


Henry H. Wilson, assistant to the me- 
chanical superintendent of the Boston & 
Maine, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., died suddenly on March 7 in a 
hospital at Concord, N. H. Mr. Wilson 
was 64 years of age. 


Judge R. M. Barton, formerly chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Board, died 
in a hospital at Tampa, Fla., on April 
5 after a long illness. Judge Barton was 
born in Greenville, Tenn., on November 
26, 1851, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1874 and practiced law in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He _ served as 
United States commissioner, alderman 
of Chattanooga, as a member of the 
Tennessee Senate, judge in the court of 
Chancery Appeals, and later in the court 
of Civil-Appeals. From 1920 until 1924 
he was a member of the United States 
Railway Labor Board, and was elected 
chairman on April 17, 1920. 


John P. Burrus, superintendent of the 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railroad, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., died at 
Kerrville, Tex., on April 6 following a 
protracted illness. 


Howel Jones, land commissioner of 
the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company, 
the corporation in which is vested the 
land grant rights of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., died at his home in that 
city on April 7. Mr. Jones was born at 
Aberwystryth, Wales, on April 18, 1844, 
and first settled in the United States at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He came to Topeka in 
1872. Mr. Jones had been land commis- 
sioner of the Santa Fe Pacific since 
March, 1901, and in addition he had been 
a director of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe from that date until his death. 

TWENTY-FIVE CASH PRIZES ranging from 
$50 to $3 each, will be awarded amateur 
photographers who submit the best acci- 
dent prevention prints in a country-wide 
contest conducted by the National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 














